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It’s much too late to do anything about the shot just 
fired, but the spotter sitting on the edge of his stool 
is squeezing it off anyway. Just back of him stands 
one of the official scorers, grimly impartial and ready 
to record the shot for posterity no matter whether it 
is good, bad or indifferent. For photographers who 
are interested in the windage and elevation used in 
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petition held at Quantico, Va. 
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Whe goes... who STAYS ( 


Many men have carried vivid and terrifying recollections from the 
battlefields of recent wars, recollections of critical life and death decisions 
which they were required to make as an everyday part of the 

business of war. Yet, no decision weighed as heavily as the one 

involving which casualties would be evacuated when only limited means 
of evacuation by air were available. 

“Who goes? Who stays?’’ would be heard as a small converted 

liaison plane came in to evacuate casualties. Officers had to decide, 

on the spot, who would be evacuated to the safety of rear areas where 
medical care and complete facilities were available and who would 

be left behind for treatment in the field to face possible wound 
complication or death. 

Combat men dreamed of an aircraft which would come in and 

evacuate all casualties in one lift. The Air Force, Army and Chase Aircraft 
made that dream a reality with the development of the assault transport. 
Little wonder, it has been so enthusiastically received by fighting men. 
For, here are airplanes, big airplanes, yet they operate from small 
unprepared fields in forward combat areas. They can bring in 


fresh troops and urgently needed supplies and can then evacuate casualties 


W. M. 
ympsen 
Jaga, 
9 Pay! 


in substantial numbers. That fateful decision need never be made again. 


Tactically, practically, economically, the Chase C-123 Assault Transport 
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Correcting the Record 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to Passed Over in 
a recent issue, may I suggest one fur- 
ther affirmative step which may and 
should be taken by certain officers. 

... Agreeing once more that there 
are few “bum raps,” the occasional 
case of outright error or injustice 
does occur... . 

A Board for Correction of 
Naval Records, composed of civilian 
executives and responsible only to 
the Secretary of the Navy, was estab- 
lished by an Act of Congress for the 
specific purpose of reviewing alleged 
errors or injustices in Naval records. 
It has long been held that the 
Board’s plenary authority, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary in each 
instance, extends to the physical re- 
moval or expurgation of matter of 
official record. 

The significance of this phase of its 
authority is evident in a letter of 
reprimand case. Assuming the officer 
can... prevail upon the Board to 
direct its withdrawal from his file to- 
gether with all reference thereto, he 
has succeeded in removing it from 
the consideration of subsequent 
selection boards. 

Essentially the same principle ap- 
plies to any adverse matter of record, 
although the officer must offer evi- 
dence of error, misunderstanding or 
malice. . 

C. M. Wicer, JR. 
Major, USMCR 
Washington, D. C. 


Wrong Date, Wrong Dope 
Dear Sir: 

1 have just finished reading the 
May Gazette, and while you are to 
be congratulated on several fine arti- 
cles, it is felt that something other 
than orchids be awarded the staff 
for certain rather obvious editorial 
errors which detract from an other- 
wise interesting and informative is- 
sue. 

The opening lines of Ridgerun- 
ners of Toktong Pass by Lynn Mon- 
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tross are quoted verbatim: “Ameri- 
can editorial pages in the summer of 
1951 were viewing with alarm the 
supposed decline of the nation’s 
young manhood. The news from 
Korea had not been exhilarating. . .” 
As I recall the summer of 1951, it 
was the best summer the UN has 
enjoyed to date and quite exhilarat- 
ing. ... Obviously Mr. Montross was 
speaking of the summer of 1950. 





In We Stalk The Enemy, Corporal 
Martin states, “In the fall of 1951 

. in the Punchbowl area, Recon 
took part in the assault on Hill 812, 
then participated in the first heli- 
copter assault landing in_ history. 
This event took place on Hill 884.” 

Fox and Easy Companies of 2/5 
and suppporting arms attachments 
were the only personnel committed 
to the assault on Hill 812. ... No 
Recon personnel were involved. 

Military terminology defines ‘‘as- 
sault” as “close combat.” Hill 884 
had been secured by ROK forces 
prior to the helicopter landing of 
Recon, and the ROKs were present 
at the landing. There was no close 
combat during or subsequent to the 
landing. 

GERALD P. AVERILL 
Major, USMC 

Quantico, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

Ridgerunners of Toktong Pass 
contains what appears to be an error 
in date. The first sentence of this 





article refers to events in the sum 
mer of 1951. These events took place 
in 1950. 
Loulis Brooks 
Major, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 
Ep: Orchids would have been enjoy 
able, but carrots were just what we 
needed for our eyesight. 


Important, but... 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished Sergeant Spiel. 
er’s Beyond Duty’s Call in the May 
issue. I was disappointed to find that 
he missed an impostant part in the 
history of Marine aviation. 

... Please ask the sergeant to give 
recognition to the Marine who in. 
vented dive-bombing, thus enabling 
the Marine Corps to lead the world 
in the use of close air support. 

In his history files the sergeant will 
find the man to be MajGen Lawson 
H. M. Sanderson, USMC (Ret). 

Harry R. TAytor 
SSgt, USMC 
Norfolk, Va. 


Ep: The article was not a histor 
of Marine aviation but rather the 
stories of the 14 aviators who won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
General Sanderson was influential in 
the development of dive bombing 
but was not awarded the Medal of 
Honor. 


Weak or Not? 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest and gen 
eral approval Colonel J. D. Hittle’s 
two articles on Russia’s Achilles 
Heel. 

. .. However, I think that the vul 





Each month the GAZETTE 
pays five dollars for each letter 
printed. These pages are in 
tended for comments and cor 
rections on past articles and as 
a discussion center for pet the- 
ories, battle lessons, training 
expedients, and what have you. 
Correspondents are asked to 
keep their communications lim 
ited to 200 words or less. Sig: 
natures will be withheld if re 
quested; however the GAZETTE 
requires that the name and ad- 
dress of the sender accompany 
the letter as an evidence of 
good faith. 
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ARONT LINE DELIVERY FOR 
ADVANGE BASE SUPPORT 





Jae 


B2AD 504l wia W 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Shuttling between major air terminals is one type of o ion 
lik . ‘ ee J a ‘ ; Fi vo” ‘ nnega nt Increased payload « Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
e the Berlin airlift, in which Fairchild ‘Flying Boxcars ance and Distribution « Shorter Take-offs and 


moved -119” Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear +» Crew 
, hundreds of tons of cargo. More eloquent of the C-119’s teal Chek Chaka Poovhalen tee Mekeeaal Peal 

versatility is the urgent shuttling of supplies from rear areas to 

advanced combat bases. Here the famous ‘Flying Boxcar’’ is 

unique. No other aircraft can load so much materiel intact . . . 

‘0 unload it, ready for action, on an emergency field . . . or to 

paradrop it where no air-strip exists. Designed and constantly SaCiNE AND AINPIANE ConPenarion 

mproved to meet expanding military needs, the C-119 delivers y 

men ; 4 4 i i 

™ supplies and equipment with maximum speed and effi- (- - 
j“ency. From nose to twin-tail it’s a specialized bulk cargo car- A: ; D; ine 
het—ready for any airlift, from anywhere to anywhere! pn eteicelecite AVION 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. I., N. Y. 

















nerability of the transportation sys- 
tem is somewhat over-emphasized. It 
is true that in many instances the rail 
system is a thin thread woven across 
the fabric of the country. A glance 
at Korea shows a similar situation. 
Yet, despite continuous attacks and 
harassments along this rail system, 
the Communists have been able to 
increase the size of their forces and 
bring forward logistic support for 
them. This was done with no air 
and very limited anti-aircraft de- 
fense. ... It is certain that air attacks 
against the USSR would be vigorous- 





ly opposed by fighters and AAA, and 
the Soviets would be able to repair 
damage as quickly as the Koreans if 
not more so. Hence, an effective dis- 
ruption of the USSR’s transportation 
system would not be as easily accom- 
plished as Colonel Hittle’s articles 
would suggest. 

The other stated weakness, that of 
agriculture, also is somewhat mis- 
leading. At present, there is a more 
or less fixed amount of arable land. 
Completion of the various dam and 
irrigation projects will bring into 
production thousands of additional 



































Your MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
UNIFORM SHOP 


you a uniform made by one of the 


tailors in the East at special Marine 


measurements .. . 


Shop at MCS Quantico today . . . or 


MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 


Marine Corps Schools 


- - here to give you a better 
uniform at prices 

based on manufacturing and 
selling costs alone 


Take advantage of your 
Marine Corps Exchange Uniform 
Shop . . . established to give 


most outstanding uniform 


Corps Exchange prices. 

Fabrics fully approved by the 
Marine Corps Uniform Board ... 
constructed to your exact 
tailored to strict 
regulation. 

Visit your Exchange Uniform 


write for prices. Prompt 
special attention for PLCs, 


NROTCs, OCs and OCSCs. 


UNIFORM SHOP 


Quantico 











acres. The USSR (and Russia under 
the Tsar) has always been an ey. 
porter of grain, which for many 
years was the major source of jp. 
come from foreign nations .. . and it 
is important to remember that dur. 
ing World War II the Soviets fought 
for two years without the grain pro. 
duce of the Ukraine, 75 percent of 
the normal production. . . . 


Any assessment must be carefully 
weighed in the light of the practica. 
bility of disruption. 


W. F. Frank 
LtCol, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


Tow Sleeves 


Dear Sir: 

.. . I have an idea that may help 
some squadrons in the Corps as it 
did our squadron, VMA-211 of 
MAG-14 . . . while we were on a 
Mediterranean cruise. 

We were having trouble releasing 
tow targets after we were through 
with our gunnery. The tow line 
was locked to the left pylon of the 
F4U we were using for towing, and 
the air drag on our target would pre. 
vent a proper release. After a little 
study and work we developed a rig 
which insured positive release . . . 


ichiscenntentitin 8" ——__»} 7. 


We took a piece of one inch or 
15/16-inch pipe and cut it eight 
inches long, then cut a groove in one 
end one-quarter inch deep and wide 
to fit into the sway-brace hole. Then 
we had a ring seven inches in diame: 
ter welded to the other end of the 
pipe or bar. This was inserted into 
the rear sway-brace hole and a set 
screw held it in place. 

The line was strung in from the 
rear and up into the locking lug on 
the bomb rack. This is a positive Te 
lease for the line and target, if the 
rack is working properly. Since we 
have adopted this method we have 
had no trouble with releases. We 
have loaned this rig to Navy squad: 
rons aboard the USS Coral Sea . : 
with the same results . . . We have 
tried the rig on only the F4U, but we 
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“It's Uncle Bill, Mommy, and “You've got a new grandson, Dad, “You're so nice to invite us. 
he’s singing ‘Happy Birthday’.” and Mary’s just fine!” We'll be there on the 8:15. 








You save time and speed your Here's a telephone suggestion you'll find helpful. Write down 
: the out-of-town numbers you already know. If there’s a new 
ong Distance calls when you number you don’t have—or an old one you’ve forgotten—be 
give the operator the number sure to add it to the list when the operator gives it to you. 
There’s an attractive booklet for your telephone numbers wait- 


of the telephone you’re calling. ing for you at your local Bell Telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 

















believe it will have the same resy}, ; 
IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW when used with other planes. 
Cart M. Mot isan 
Sergeant, USMC 


COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 











Cherry Point, N. C. , 

a 

Combat Training q 

Dear Sir: F 

It was with a great deal of satistac. . 

GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY tion that I read Major Nicholson's # 






IMMEDIATE SAVINGS UP TO... 30% .... from prevailing board rates which 
apply in your territory can be YOURS on this complete, low-cost Automobile Insur- 
ance Policy. GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can 
reduce costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of licy holders. Protection against loss rfrom bodily injury and property 
damage, fiability . . « medical payments . . . accidental death . . . comprehensive 
personal liability . . . comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers collision damage 
to your car. Covers towing. Available ONLY to officers and Ist 3-grades non- 
commissioned officers. 









Static War—Aggressive Training jp d 
your publication. 

Since 1951 there has been little. B & 

fensive action in Korea .. . and little a 
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opportunity for developing aggres 
sive skill in combat. Too many Ko 









































HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY rean returnees believe they are au — “ 
" thorities on war but just haven't th B 
Sy Ae ig gg ee eg: og ie combat experience to qualify as such J“ 
Ma Marines must get their aggresive 
training elsewhere than in Korea’s ° 

static war—and at present their only 
alternative is in training schedules. C 
, : B. C. Rich , 
MAIL GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS IstLt, USMCR 

THE CROCKETT AND PRESA STREETS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Baltimore, Md. 
foxonUn ce}, | NAME ————_-—_— —- 

FOR 5 et ey LS EI NRE E MARRIED...___-.__ - SINGLE Base Guardians I 
FULL CAR DESCPRITION ANNUAL MILEAGE. Dear Sir: Er 
ee OO ee I heey et i 
expressed by “Base Defender” in his he 

letter that appeared in the GAZETTE 
The little recognized and relatively De 

unsung defense battalions did a 
man-sized job in denying many — Sh 
strategic island masses to the Japa ev 
nese during World War II. They — di 
were extremely effective in perform. as 

ing all the difficult, distasteful and 
thankless missions assigned them an 
throughout the Pacific. ... de 
1918 E. ]. St. PETER * 
<r Major, USMC 
f Korea . 
» // ye end a 
He Me , Bolognese é Fiberglass Bodies > 
AND HABERDASHER | Dear Sir: 4 = 
TAILOR y. $. MARINES . . . Fiberglass bodies for military sig 
OUTFITTER FOR U- vehicles would undoubtedly save the cif 
country much steel for other vital ps 
QUANTICO, VA. needs—specifically armament. Such | 
vehicles would be considerably light By, 
er and easier to repair, a major mili By 
tary consideration. 301 
There also would be a consider rif 
able reduction in cost, not only in ser 
initial production but in later mai tri 
tenance. no 

FREDERICK D. SINGER 

Captain, USMC Un 





San Diego, Calif. 
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240,000 Potential Snipers 


Dear Sir: 

_,. You printed recently a very 
interesting article on the sniper pla- 
toon. The caption under one of the 
accompanying pictures was “Rifle 
matches—trade school for snipers.” 
Fine! Only one trouble. There seem 
to be relatively few Marines who are 
aware of rifle matches or know any- 
thing about them. 

My point is this—by publicizing 
the Marine Corps rifle and pistol 
matches to all Marines, by telling 
what it means to be a distinguished 
marksman, by explaining match pro- 
cedure and emphasizing require- 
ments, wouldn’t an incentive (match 
competition) be created that would 
replace much of the loss of the old 
expert’s extra $5.00 monthly? 


Top marksmanship is a Marine 
Corps tradition; it pays off in com- 
bat. Why can’t every Marine be a 
potential sniper? 


WarREN I. PAUL 
Sergeant, USMC 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ep: Perhaps the article on Marine 
Corps rifle matches in this issue will 
help to pass the word. 


Dear Sir: 


I found . . . They Call Their 
Shots particularly interesting. How- 
ever, there is a matter open to 
dispute in the colonel’s argument for 
asingle-shot .50 cal. sniper rifle... . 


It seems that such a cumbersome 
and bulky weapon would seriously 
detract from the mobility of snipers 
and would be one of the first pieces 
of equipment to be lost under ad- 
verse conditions. It also appears that 
the desire to snipe at ranges exceed- 
ing a thousand yards is a little 
idealistic. With 180 grain boat-tail 
ammunition (30-06 M-1) and proper 
sighting gear applied to the M1903 
tifle, excellent results can be ob- 
tained up to 1,000 yards. 


If a more powerful cartridge is 
definitely needed, why not consider 
the big brothers of the 30-06, i.e. the 
300 and 375 H&H Magnum? Enfield 
rifles, still held in government ar- 
‘enals, can be converted to these car- 
ridges quickly, effectively and eco- 
nomically. dua 

Bruce S. FLEMING 
University of Virginia 
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Rippler Speaks 


Dear Sir: 

In the September 1952 issue of the 
GazETTE there appeared an article 
by Captain E. A. Bailey entitled 
Fire Mission Rockets. Since serving 
under Captain Bailey in an experi- 
ment conducted the latter part of 
1952, I have considered him an ex- 
pert on tactical and technical aspects 
of field artillery. Upon reading 
LtCol J. J. Wade’s article in the 
March 1953 GazeETTE, I find that he 
too gives Captain Bailey credit for 
being one of the few experts. 

There is much room for improve- 
ment in the firepower, the amount 
of time it takes to fire a ripple and 
move out of the firing position be- 
fore the enemy sights-in their own 
artillery, and many other techniques. 
Why not give Captain Bailey and 
the few other men who are qualified 
the time and material they need to 
work on such problems? I’m cer- 
tain that some good would result. 


ROCKETEER 


Badges and Uniforms 


Dear Sir: 

In his letter, Captain Paul E. 
Sanders . . . recommends that a pend- 
ant be affixed to the marksman’s 
badge to give it eye appeal so that 
those who are qualified will want to 
wear it.... 

The captain has hit upon one so- 
lution. However, instead of modify- 
ing the present marksman’s badge, 
I'd like to recommend that it be 
discontinued as an item of uniform. 

Doing away with the badge would 
save money, make it easier to keep 
Marines in uniform, eliminate an 
unattractive item of uniform, cause 
the remaining marksmanship badges 
to identify exceptional rifle shots 
and further the idea that all Marines 
are expected to qualify with their 
individual weapons and that there- 
fore no marksman’s badge is neces- 
sary. 

DENNIS D. NICHOLSON, JR. 
Major, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 


Dear Sir: 

... Let’s settle for what we have 
now; it’s not such a bad looking uni- 
form. 

WILLIAM A. READ 
MSgt, USMC 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

Please add my voice as one more 
crying in the wilderness for the re- 
turn of the campaign hat. 

. . » [However,] let’s leave high-top 
dress shoes in retirement. They 
earned it. 

BILLy S. MASON 
MSgt, USMC 
Tucson, Ariz. 


LVTA in Korea 


Dear Sir: 

The Armored Amphibious Battal: 
ion in Korea occupies the role sug: 
gested by LtCol Croizat in Amphib- 
ian With A Future. 

By adding to the LVTA platoon’s 
original strength an LVTA from the 
company headquarters section, the 
platoon’s firepower as light artil- 
lery is increased. The three LVTA 
platoons form a company firing bat 
tery. 

The fire direction center is oper- 
ated by the company controlling the 
fires of the three platoons. Forward 
observer teams are attached to and 
operate for the company FDCs. 

Control is maintained by utilizing 
a battalion FDC which monitors mis- 
sions of the companies and provides 
the measures necessary to mass the 
fires of the battalion on targets. 


Although presently conducting 
their secondary mission, the fire sup- 
port given in Korea should empha- 
size recognition of the LVTA’s effec- 
tiveness as self-propelled light artil- 
lery. 

Le Roy S. Payton 
IstLt, USMCR 
Korea 


DON’T FORGET 





Essays to be entered in the 
Marine Corps Association $2,000 
Prize Essay Contest must reach 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Marine Corps Association on or 
before September 30, 1953. For 
details see inside back cover of 
this issue of the MARLNE CORPS 
GAZETTE, or write to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Box 106, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. for complete information on 
the contest. 
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was executive officer of the NROTC 
unit at the University of Utah. He 
is now legislative assistant to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 










® Small arms of the Communist 
forces in the Far East are discussed 
by Roger Marsh in Know Their 
Weapons (page 50). 

Mr. Marsh is president of Weap- 








® Colonel W. F. Prickett presents 
his interpretation of the perennial 
training in military courtesy in Call 





LTCOL DRYSDALE 


























































It Conduct (page 48). 

After entering the Marine Corps 
in 1937, Colonel Prickett served 
aboard the USS Maryland and with 
the 6th Marines. 
He attended the 
Signal Corps 
School before 
joining the 4th 
Marines in the 
Philippines where 
he was captured 
by the Japanese. 
Released after 
nearly four years 
as a prisoner of 
war, Colonel Prickett attended the 
Command and Staff School at Ma- 
rine Corps Schools in 1946. 

Two years each with the 8th Ma- 
rines, as provost marshal at Quan- 
tico and with the 6th Marines pre- 
ceded a tour in Korea. The colonel 
is now assistant director of the 5th 
Marine Corps Reserve and Recruit- 
ment District. 





COL PRICKETT 


# Colonel j. D. Hittle, a frequent 
GAZETTE contributor, has authored 
another article with a Russian back- 
ground in Suvorov—a Russian Tra- 
dition (page 40). 

Holder of degrees trom Michigan 
State College and the University of 
Utah, the latter a master’s in Orien- 
tal history and geography, the colo- 
nel is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, a 
national scholastic honor society. 

Colonel Hittle entered the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1937 and served in the 
USS Portland and Washington. Be- 
tween the two assignments, he was 
attached to the 2d Bn, 5th Marines. 
Following his tour in the USS Wash- 
ington, he completed the Division 
Officers’ Course at Fort Benning, 
then was an instructor at MCS. 

Colonel Hittle won the Legion of 
Merit while G-4 of the 3d Marine 


ons, Inc., an “‘arms-technical experi- 
mental-design and publishing firm” 
in Hudson, Ohio. He is an indus- 
trial and ballistic design and engi- 
neering consultant, a free-lance au- 
thor and a columnist for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


® The Marine Corps’ role in the 
recent Nevada atomic tests is re- 
vealed by LtCol Louis E. Hudgins, Jr., 
in AEC’s Shot V (page 36). 
Colonel Hudgins was commis- 
sioned in 1940 and served with the 
Ist Marine Division until late in 
1944. During that period he was 
progressively a platoon leader, com- 
pany executive officer, company com- 
mander and _ bat- 
talion executive 
officer. 
Following a 
tour in the office 
of the Chief of 
Naval Opera- 
tions, the colonel 
attended Junior 
School at Quan- 
tico, was adjutant 
of the 2d Marine 
Division and graduated from Senior 
School at MCS. At present, he is 
planning officer on the staff of the 
Director, Division of Public Infor- 
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mation. 

A graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute, Colonel Hudgins holds the 
Bronze Star with Combat V. 


# From LtCol D. B. Drysdale of the 
British Royal Marines comes the 
story of the activities of 41 Inde- 
pendent Commando in Korea. The 
article (page 28) is written from an 
eye-witness viewpoint, as the colo- 
nel was commanding officer of the 
unit during the period discussed. 
Since beginning his career in the 
Royal Marines in 1935, Colonel 


the Royal Marine Division. 

From 1943 to 1945, Colonel Dry 
dale served with the Royal Marine 
Commandos in Burma. A short 4. 
signment in Hong Kong followed. 
A tour at the Admirality preceded 
two years as an instructor at the 
Army Staff College. Before becom. 
ing commanding officer of 41 Com. 
mando, he was chief instructor at 
the Royal Marines Officers School. 


Among Colonel Drysdale’s decora- 
tions are the British Distinguished 
Service Order and our own Silver 
Star, awarded him for heroism and 
leadership in Korea. He is now an 
instructor at the Marine Corps Edu. 
cational Center, Quantico. 


® Historical background to cur 
rent Marine Corps experiments with 
quadrangular organization is given 
in LtCol John A. Crown’s On Trian 
gles and Squares (page 33). 

A reserve officer until he integrat- 
ed early this year, Colonel Crown 
Was assistant city editor of the dt BM 
lanta Journal when recalled to a TI 


tive duty in December 1951. 

The colonel enlisted in April 19! 
and was commissioned in January 
1942. He was a platoon leader and 
later a company commander at Guad- 


alcanal, New Brit- 
ain and Peleliu. 
Following attend- 
ance at the In- 
fantry School at 
Fort Benning, he 
was an instructor 
at Camp Lejeune 
until released to 
inactive duty late 
in 1945. 

Since his recall 


to active duty, Colonel Crown has 
been assigned as a writer in the His 
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torical Branch, G-3 of Headquartels Ou 


Marine Corps. He collaborated with 





Division at Iwo Jima. Later, he was Drysdale has compiled an outstand- inf 
commanding officer of the 2d Bn, ing record. He served in two British LtCol Frank O. Hough on the tf 
7th Marines in China, served an- warships, the HMS Cornwall and cent monograph The Campaign ™ ae 


other tour of duty at Quantico and 
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HMS Renown, and was an instruc- 


New Britain. 
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1S en. of ™ a nd ada rs instruments Bi the 38A Test Set (TS 147B/UP) 
Atelli. and the AN/UPM-11 Range Calibrator for the 
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ments, of rugged design for field usage, can also 
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MODEL 38A Test Set (TS 147B/UP) 

This portable test set is suitable for measurements on all 
radar, beacon or missile systems in the 8500-9600 mc. 
1941 range. It supplies microwave signals of known frequency 
and power, either continuous wave, frequency modulated 
or externally modulated. It also measures the power and 
frequency of external signals in the above frequency 
ruad range. Model 38A contains a direct reading frequency 
meter, wattmeter and signal generator which allow the 
measurement of power and frequency of radar trans- 
mitters as well as receiver sensitivity, bandwidth, recovery: e 
time and AFC action. Tuning of the frequency meter is. rately spaced pulses 
accomplished with both a direct and a 5 to I reduced ; thereby providing a 


signals as short as 0.2 microseconds. *  boresight the antenna axis of any X-band radar system. 


MODEL AN/UPM-11 
RANGE CALIBRATOR 


This instrument is used 
to test X-band fire-con- 
trol radars which oper- 
ate in the 8500-9600 
mc. frequency band. It 
receives microwave sig- 
nals from a radar and 
responds with accu- 
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SPECIFICATIONS: - SPECIFICATIONS: 
R-F Power Output: Adjustable from —7 to —85 dbm + Range Markers: 200 to 50.000 yds. depending on delay line 
(decibels relative to one milliwatt). ‘ Accuracy: + 5 yards 
wh R-F Power Input: From +7 to +30 dbm. : Repeatability of readings (same radar system): + 1 yard 
Accuracy: +1.5db. A calibration chart is supplied. 5S Tuning: Manual or AFC *T. M. REG. U. §, PAT. OFF. 
has Frequency Meter Accuracy: +2.5 mc. absolute at 25°C 


His @ 4 60% RH. Calibration point 9310 + 1.0 mc. 


ter GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


with Our nearest district office will be happy to supply further 


H DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
Information on these and other Microline instruments. 
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Jet — prop — turbo? Is it 
possible to design a plane 


to suit all of our needs? 





® “WHAT vO YOU THINK WE NEED 
for air support?” It’s a lulu of a 
question and certainly one to pro- 
voke considerable thought. In the 
past year I have received numerous 
letters on the subject; many from 
ground officers. Typical queries are: 
Why can’t we go faster? Why do we 
carry so many rockets and bombs 
now? Why do the new planes weigh 
so much? Why are speeds so high? 
How about just two,more bombs? 
Why do jets use so much fuel? Why 
do we need jets anyway—we carried 
the bombs in '43 and '44 and could 





still fight! How about an all-new 
propeller job? 

Oddly enough, these are all logi- 
cal questions and, just as odd, they 
can be answered. The important 
thing is to note the great diversity 
of opinion —each sure that he is 
right. Let’s see how the answers to 
some of these questions may alter 
or affect your opinion. 

Today, over 10 years after the 
start of World War II, there are 
many of us who never flew the F4F 
Wildcat. On the other hand, most 
is acquainted with the 


everyone 






The PLANE fo 





story of the Wildcat and the Japa 
nese Navy's first-class fighter plane 


the Mitsubishi Zero, or “Zeke” 
Described in many different phrase, 
the story still comes out the same: 
the Zeke out-climbed, out-rolled 
out-maneuvered and out-accelerated 
the Wildcat. Any of these factoy 
would make a formidable opponent, 
but collectively they represent jus 
about all your opposition could 
hope for — just about! 

The ratio of Zekes shot down }y 
Wildcats may bear a rough sim 
larity to the present day MiG-Sabre 










By Capt J. 


tally. However, the one thing which 
many of us have missed remains. 
How could a heavier airplane go 
farther, stay up longer, out-dive in 
maximum speed, pull out of dives 
under greater stress, stand up under 
considerably more combat damage 
and generally run up a much higher 
ratio of “kills” than its nifty coun- 
terpart? The answer lies in just one 
word — Horsepower. 

When World War II began we 
enjoyed an advantage of 400 or 
more horsepower per engine which 
could be designed into each new 
fighter or dive bomber. Wildcat 
pilots were even then “respectfully 
requesting just a little more, say 
1,800.” (The Zeke had 1,200 horse- 
power.) Surplus horsepower did 
gradually increase, and the first gull- 
winged Corsair caught the fancy of 
most fighter pilots with its 2,000 
horsepower engine, which gave the 
pilot more fuel, more ammo, greater 
altitude, higher speed, more armor 
plate and finally—more gadgets. 

That first faint request has now 
grown into an ear shattering roar of 
“—all I want is a simple airplane: 
one that'll carry eight 1,000 pound- 
ers, sixteen 5-inch HVARs and six 
20mm for 500 miles at 600 miles an 
hour and stay on target for three 
hours in all kinds of weather — and 
naturally it'll have to be able to de- 
fend itself against opposition and 
operate off a jeep carrier — and also 
include—” Need I say more? That 
latter phrase sounds fantastic, yet it 
collectively represents ““What I need 
for air support,” by Sweptwing Q. 
Aviator and Muddy Moe Gravel- 
cruncher. When it’s all put into one 
paragraph and examined, then the 
perfectly obvious answer is “abso- 
lutely impossible.” 

The natural instinct of self preser- 
vation is extremely potent even in a 
Marine. Sweptwing Q, orbiting over- 
head at 10,000 feet, looking for 
marker panels, sympathizes with the 
ground Marine. He would like to 
give Muddy Moe all the support in 
the world. But, if the aviator had 
his choice of flying a plane that 
would carry all the bombs, rockets 
and napalm necessary, one that 
could stay on station for three or 
more hours or one that might not 


Lynn Helms 


carry as large a load and could nut 
stay up as long but would give him 
an even break against enemy air 
opposition, I’m afraid the aviator 
would pick the ship that would give 
him the break. 

On the other hand, the ground 
Marine naturally is prejudiced in 
favor of the plane that will afford 
the greatest air support for the long- 
est period of time. Although he 
admires the job the pilots do and 
respects the fact that flying is a dan- 
gerous job, Muddy Moe wants a 
plane that will carry the load and 
stay on station for hours. He isn’t 
so much concerned whether or not 
the pilot can defend himself against 
aerial attack. 


@ Tue wants or both the pilot 


and the ground Marine are born of 
natural instincts, so what is it that 
will govern the balance between 
load capacity and endurance versus 
speed and fighting ability of the final 
flight article? The prime factor will 
be horsepower! 


With the arrival of the four-bank 
radial engine we reached the 3,000 
horsepower point, and by various 
tricks of Yankee (and perhaps some 
Rebel) ingenuity we got up close to 
4,000. And by using every conceiv- 
able, imaginable, possible (remotely 
hopeful) device, we might be able 
to get a few more tired old mules. 

All commend the economy of the 
internal combustion power plant, 
and few question its reliability, but 
let’s face it: power-wise, the piston 
slapper is a dead duck! A statement 
such as this will inevitably start a 
controversy. Already the veterans of 
Korean air support missions are say- 
ing the prop is here to stay, yet 
equally vociferous are those who 
claim that only the jet can give us 
what we need. The future will un- 
doubtedly show them both to be 
right — but not in the way they in- 
tended. We'll see how a little later. 

Long ago it was recognized that if 
we were to carry more bombs, go 
greater distances or fly at higher 
speeds, then more power would be 
needed. With the radial engine pro- 
ducing its utmost, the horizon was 
scanned and the turbine engine was 
re-discovered and put to use. 


1] 


























So it becomes necessary at this 
point to explain how the power of 
a turbo-jet engine is computed — 
then the comparison between a 
turbo-jet and a reciprocating engine 
can be made. The power of the jet 
engine is primarily dependent upon 
two things—how much air it can 
take aboard and how fast it can 
push it out the rear. To burn, the 
air must have fuel mixed with it. So 
these two parts, fuel and air, make 
up the total weight going through 
the engine. Since the “weight” comes 
in at a certain speed and leaves at a 
higher velocity, at some point with- 
in the engine the weight undergoes 
acceleration. 

There are numerous mathemati- 
cal equations which would prove 
this, but it is logical to think that if 
so many pounds of air and fuel went 
into the engine, then the thrust that 
came out would be in pounds, hence 
the term “pounds” of thrust for jet- 
engine ratings. Since we have jets in 
pounds of thrust and reciprocating 
models in horsepower it is obvious 
they will have to be changed to some 
common expression if they are to be 
compared. 

Though the reciprocating engine 
develops horsepower, horsepower 
doesn’t move the airplane. Thrust 
horsepower is what actually moves 
the airplane. Thrust horsepower is 
a measure of how efficiently the pro- 





Ae 
Gadgetry development — cont 


peller can use the horsepower deliv- 
ered to it by the engine. We all 
know the propeller is not 100 per- 
cent efficient. So, horsepower multi- 
plied by the percent of propeller 
efficiency results in thrust horse- 
power — and that’s what moves the 
airplane. An engine developing 
4,000 horsepower with .a_ propeller 
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rol panels of a P-36 (left) and an F-38 





75 percent efficient results in 3,000 
thrust horsepower — which actually 
moves the airplane. It is also well 
to note that a propeller does not 
keep the same efficiency at all air- 
speeds. A normal propeller might 
be 90 percent efficient when the air- 
plane is standing still, but at 300 
mph it may well drop to 85 percent, 
at 400 drop on down to 75 percent, 
at 450 down to 70 per cent and at 
500 go down considerably below 70 
percent. Think about that for a 
moment: it doesn’t take a degree in 
calculus to see that the faster you go, 
the less usable power you have! 

To finish the comparison then, 
the jet engine must also be changed 
to thrust horsepower. In the jet en- 
gine, thrust horsepower is equal to 
the thrust of the engine multiplied 
by the forward speed, and the prod- 
uct divided by a constant. Since 
thrust itself is dependent upon the 
difference between inlet velocity (air 
going into the engine) and exit 
velocity (the “jet” of hot air being 
ejected from the rear) then the 
speed of the airplane is one factor. 
Since airplane speed is registered in 
miles per hour, the constant must 
also be an expression of the same 
unit of measurement. For those 
readers who are a little more fa- 
miliar with the theories of action 
and reaction it is simply using net 
thrust as the resultant of subtracting 





initial momentum from total gross 
thrust. 

One horsepower is defined as the 
energy needed to lift 33,000 pounds 
one foot in one minute. Converting 
the figures through another equa- 
tion the constant of 375 mph is ob- 
tained. This is a fixed, rigid value 
and never changes. It means that at 





this speed, 375 mph, one pound gq 
thrust equals one thrust horsepower, 

This further means that a jet engine — 
developing 5,000 pounds of thrust at | 


375 mph is developing 5,000 thruy 


horsepower! As in the previous case, 
take another close look; the same 
equation which showed one pound 
of thrust equal to one thrust horse 
power at 375 mph also shows that 
the same pound of thrust is equal’ 
to two thrust horsepower at 750 
mph. This means that the same 
engine developing 5,000 pounds of 
thrust at 750 mph is now developing 
10,000 thrust horsepower—and that’s 
still what moves the airplane! Sineg | 
thrust horsepower itself is a function 
of forward speed, then, standing still, 
the jet engine would develop zero 
thrust horsepower. 

Now a comparison can be made 
which shows that the reciprocating 
engine loses thrust horsepower a 
speed is increased, while the turbo 
jet engine increases thrust horse 
power with an increase in speed. It 
now also can be seen why the re. 
ciprocator has just about reached its 
limit while the jet engine offers a 
barely scratched potential. This is 
even more attractive when we think 
of new engines with power ratings 
of 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of thrust. 
The same reasoning as was formerly 
used reveals the attractive prospects 
of 20,000 thrust horsepower obtain- 
able in one single engine! 


@ Primary criticism of the jet 
engine centers around its inherently 
high fuel consumption, and most cer- 
tainly this cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. I rather imagine that if it 
were possible for one of the recipro 
cating jobs to get to the higher pow: 
ers mentioned, fuel consumption 
there would be an eye-opener too! 
However, as regards fuel consump- 
tion in the jet engine, let’s not be 
too pessimistic about the future in 
presently operating engines. Fuel 
consumption is based on a number 
of things such as burner efficiency, 
cooling requirements, turbine eff 
ciency, allowable exhaust tempera 
tures, heat energy loss—all these 
things and more. The primary fac 
tor, however, is compression ratio. 
Due to the continual research for 
more power, actual fuel consump 
tion in gallons will not decrease, but 
what is more important, the specific 
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» Te: A result of what the pilots themselves want 
d its 
rg {uel consumption of so much fuel for — efciency. From a more _ practical 
i each pound of thrust developed will viewpoint, visualize a plane perhaps 
rink go down and someday may even _ very slightly larger than the AD but 
_ reach the present values of internal with nearly two times the engine 
_ combustion engines. New engines in horsepower. What could it carry? 
erly production right now have some of What is the rate of climb, accelera- 
se these new advantages—and they tion to speed, and carrier possibili- 
— will continually get better. ties? There are more considerations. 
The term “jet” is often used rather Ground Marines should note that 
loosely to take in all turbine en- turbines can be designed to absorb 
jet gines. This is quite an error when _ nearly all the jet gasses and, as such, 
ntly relating the term to other type gas- with less weight give enough power 
cer- turbine engines. Since a jet develops to make souped-up hot rods out of 
dis- more power at high speed, and a__ present day tanks. 
f it propeller is most efficient at lower Though we didn’t care for it as 
TO speeds, a combination of the two fighter pilots, the addition of racks 
OW: may possibly best suit the needs for and rails to our World War II 
ion air support — and to a lot of us the planes actually hurt us much less 
oo! turbo-prop is the answer! than we imagined. However, one 
np- Design of the turbo-prop as such thing is for sure; the day of the all- 
be from the beginning can make even purpose airplane is gone! No longer 
in greater advantages arise. For exam- can a fighter take racks and rails 
uel ple, under its own optimum condi- and still come near equalling the 
er tion a turbo-prop can actually better performance of a clean-surface 
cy, the reciprocating engine in efficien- fighter plane or attack bomber. We 
fh cy. It has high initial thrust which are just now learning the potentiali- 
ra- gives good acceleration, increases ties of our World War II planes, 
ese the load that can be carried and and 90 percent of the aviators read- 
ae reduces take-off run to jeep-carrier ing this wouldn't believe how much 
10. dimensions. Since the turbo-prop — the Corsair is able to carry. We have 
or engine uses the advantages of both no choice for the future but to de- 
J the turbo-jet and propeller engines, velop the attack airplane as such 
ut it can develop high horsepower and the fighter as such. 
fic which offsets the loss in propeller The amazing thing about this 
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present day fighter—bomber all-pur- 
pose airplane is that even though 
they curse it, it’s generally a result 
of what the pilots themselves want. 
The nemesis of most airplanes is the 
gadgetry aboard. The airplane is so 
loaded down in comparison with its 
horsepower that it is comparable to 
an ant trying to push a pea through 
a plate of cold molasses. Assume 
for example that a squadron decides 
it wants an automatic direction find- 
ing gadget or some other piece of 
equipment — “it only weighs 40 
pounds.” When a new airplane is 
considered the people who decide 
what goes in it have no recourse but 
to say, “They needed it before, so it 
must go in now’—and all the pilots 
say, “Yes, it’s only 40 pounds.” How- 
ever, if you’re going to dance you've 
got to pay the fiddler. To take that 
extra 40 pounds over the distance 
required will take a little more fuel 
—which means a little more power— 
which means a little more weight— 
which means a little more wing area 
—which means a little more struc- 
ture to stand the stress — which 
means a little more fuel — which 
means etc. etc. It appears to have 
no end. This is called the “growth 
factor” for an airplane and, amaz- 
ingly enough, the growth factor on 
all all modern airplanes is approxi- 
mately 10. That is, every pound de- 
signed into the airplane shows up as 
10 pounds. That 40-pound gadget is 
now a 400-pound gadget. Do you 
still want it? A fighter plane could 
be built that would slide through 
the air slicker than a swizzle stick 
through a martini, but only if pilots 
are willing to take out a pound for 
every pound they want to put in. 
Believe it or not, every piece of 
equipment that goes into an air- 
plane is requested by Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps squadrons. if pilots could 
see by performance calculations 
what this extra weight costs them, 
aircraft weight would go down faster 
than a Chesapeake oyster off a half 
shell. 

Finally, even horsepower cannot 
get you out of a hole if the hole is 
too deep. It merely results in larger, 
heavier airplanes which are more 
expensive and not a hundred per- 
cent effective at any of their uses. 

It’s still a good question, so, 
“What do you think we need for air 
support?” US # MC 
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g Lare in May 1951 THE CHINESE 
Communist army in Korea might 
have been compared to a fighter 
who has left himself open after 
throwing two hard rights and fail- 
ing to score a knockout. Both long- 
expected offensives had found the 
United Nations forces prepared to 
roll with the punches and pull back 
to lines of defense. Then, while the 
enemy was still off balance, the 
Eighth Army went in swinging with 
an offensive of its own in May and 
June which bagged a record-break- 
ing number of Chinese prisoners. 

The Ist Marine Division, of 
course, was in the thick of it. 
Leathernecks who took part will 
never forget the push from the 
Soyang River to the Punchbowl 
through some of the most forbidding 
mountain country in Korea. The 
fighting was savage at times, and one 
Marine regiment had more battle 
casualties in June 1951 than it suf- 
fered during the entire Chosin 
Reservoir breakout. 

As a preliminary to these events, 
the first three and a half months of 
the year had been a period of almost 
continuous slugging. The trans- 
peninsular battle line swayed back 
and forth as the great CCF offensive 
of January was followed by a series 
of UN drives. These limited-objec- 
tive offensives were planned less for 
the purpose of gaining ground than 
disrupting Chinese preparations for 
a new all-out attack. Even so, the 
Eighth Army advanced more than 
50 kilometers during the early spring 
months to occupy a line north of the 
38th parallel. 

The first step of the CCF “Fifth 
Phase Offensive” was launched on 
22 April. LtGen James A. Van Fleet, 
CG Eighth Army, gave up ground 
rather than men and material when 
the enemy pressure became too 
heavy. Withdrawing when necessary, 
UN forces inflicted an estimated 
70,000 casualties on the Communists 
within a week. The CCF drive was 
brought to a standstill by the 28th, 
and the Eighth Army resumed its 
limited-objective offensives. 

Unprecedented numbers of enemy 
vehicles were sighted early in May 
by our tactical air during hours of 
darkness, indicating that the Chinese 
would soon try again. Their next 
blow fei] May 16th. Again the at- 
tackers made local gains at a heavy 
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price in blood. But the new CCF 
effort was stopped in five days, leav- 
ing the enemy vulnerable to UN 
counter-attack in east and east-cen- 
tral Korea. 

The enemy, in fact, had blundered 
into the trap he had set all spring 
for elements of the Eighth Army. 
For weeks he had made withdrawals 
in the hope of luring our forces into 
an over-extended position where they 
would be open to assault. But on 20 
May the Chinese found themselves 
in this predicament as the second in- 
stallment of their Fifth Phase Offen- 
sive ground to a halt with few of its 
objectives attained. It was the turn 
of the Eighth Army now, and the 
opportunity did not go begging. 

On 21 May, therefore, General 
Van Fleet ordered the first of the 
UN attacks which continued with- 
out many intermissions throughout 
the following month. 

At this time the Ist Mar Div held 
a sector of X Corps in the Hong- 
chon area of east-central Korea. The 
Leathernecks had been in the line 
since January, taking part with 
scarcely a breathing spell in all 
Eighth Army operations, both offen- 
sive and defensive, which involved 
their part of the front. MajGen 
Gerald C. Thomas was the new com- 
manding general, having relieved 
MajGen Oliver P. Smith in April, 
and a good many veterans of Inchon- 
Seoul and the Chosin Reservoir had 
already been rotated back to the 
States. Hundreds of new faces were 
to be seen, ranging from Pfcs to 
colonels, but it was the same old 
outfit when it came to fitness. 

The destruction of CCF personnel 
and equipment while keeping the 
enemy off balance — these were the 
purposes of the trans-peninsular at- 
tack directed by CG, Eighth Army 
on 21 May. All three U. S. corps 
were to advance, each being assigned 
an objective which included key 
enemy communication and supply 
centers just north of the 38th paral- 
lel (Map 1, page 14). The objec- 
tives were as follows: 

Objective No. 1 (I Corps), the 
Yongpyong-Mansedari area; 

Objective No. 2 (IX Corps), the 
Hwachon area; 

Objective No. 3 (X Corps), the 
Yanggu-Inje area. 


By Lynn Montross 





In cooperation with the Historical 
Branch, G-3, Headquarters, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, the Gazetre herewith pre- 
sents another in a series of official ac- 
counts dealing with Marine operations 
in Korea. Prepared by writers and re- 
searchers of the Historical Branch, 
these articles have been based on avail- 
able records and reports from units in 
Korea. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a 
definitive history of Marine fighting in 
Korea. Not only are enemy sources 
lacking, but even Marine and Army 
records are still incomplete. Articles 
of the length to be used in the Ga- 
ZETIE, moreover, do not allow space 
for more than an outline of operations 
which will ultimately be given the de- 
tailed treatment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be 
sought, and these prelminary narra- 
tives have been based on Marine and 
Army reports received up to this time. 











It was on the X Corps front, how- 
ever, that the Eighth Army com- 
mand expected to hit the enemy the 
hardest. This had been the locale of 
the CCF offensive just ended, and 
here the enemy was open to a coun- 
ter-stroke. The Chinese were par- 
ticularly over-extended to the east 
of the Hwachon Reservoir area, and 
General Van Fleet shifted the boun- 
dary between the two corps to expe- 
dite the capture of large enemy 
forces. This change gave IX Corps 
the responsibility for the western 
third of the reservoir area, while X 
Corps was assigned the eastern two- 
thirds. 

All four Marine infantry regi- 
ments had been in line abreast — 
from left to right, the Ist KMC, 7th, 
Ist and 5th Regts—when a X Corps 
operational order of 22 May called 
for a preliminary advance. The Ist 
Mar Div, on the extreme left, was 
to support the attack on its right of 
the 187th Airborne RCT, recently 
attached to X Corps. On the after- 
noon of the 22d the Marines pushed 
forward a maximum of 4,000 yards 
against very light resistance, carry- 
ing out a readjustment of positions 
in preparation for the next day’s 
attack. 

The X Corps part of the great 
UN counter-stroke began in earnest 
the next day as the commanding 
general, LtGen Edward M. Almond, 
ordered a general advance toward 
the line of the Soyang River. The 
shift in the boundary between IX 
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and X Corps had resulted in the 
former taking over half of the Ist 
Mar Div zone. This adjustment en- 
abled the KMC and 7th Regiments 
to be placed in reserve while the Ist 
advanced on the left of the 5th. 

Mountains were no novelty to 
Marines with Korean experience 
but they had seldom seen as chaotic 
a landscape as the one stretching 
ahead. Peaks of 3,000 feet brooded 
over a wilderness of seemingly ver- 
tical ridges rising from dark and 
narrow valleys. Few roads were 
available and the frequent spring 
rains turned these native trails into 
bogs. 

The two chief terrain features of 
the Ist Mar Div sector were the 


On to the Soyang 








Hwachon’ Reservoir, some _ nine 
miles from the LD, and the Soyang 
River, about halfway between the 
two. Yanggu, the only town of note, 
lay at the eastern tip of the reser- 
voir in a comparatively flat and fer- 
tile valley. ‘Two lesser streams, tribu- 
taries of the Soyang, formed a nat- 
ural north-south corridor for the 
Marine advance. 

So light was the resistance put up 
by scattered and disorganized enemy 
groups that the two attacking Ma- 
rine regiments often had more 
trouble with the terrain. The 
Leathernecks of 2/5 were not much 
impressed by CCF psychological war- 
fare, therefore, when an enemy 
plane urged them by loud speaker 
to go home to their wives and chil- 
dren.! This suggestion might have 

1This incident, reported by the 5th 
Marines, is the first of the sort to be 


mentioned in field reports by Marine units 
in Korea. 
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had more appeal to the Chinese 
themselves, since CCF prisoners re- 
ported that retreating units were be- 
ing pounded by UN air and artillery. 
Food and ammunition shortages 
were hampering the enemy with- 
drawal, and the Marines could attest 
that large quantities of CCF weapons 
and supplies had been abandoned 
in the haste of retirement. 

The period from the 22d to the 
25th may be considered a first phase 
which X Corps units devoted largely 
to regrouping. For it must be re- 
membered that the CCF offensive 
had scarcely been stopped when X 
Corps struck back in combination 
with attacks of I and IX Corps in 
west and central Korea. The two 
Marine regiments were able to ad- 
vance almost at will, though the 7th 
Marines had a brisk fight on the 
25th. This regiment had been des- 
ignated to support a 2d Inf Div task 
force of RCT size in a plan to seize 
a bridgehead over the Soyang. But 
the Leathernecks soon ran into an 
enemy battalion dug in along the 
high ground between two hills. Ad- 
vancing in the teeth of small arms 
and automatic fire, 3/7 drove the 
enemy from the position, and next 
day the regiment secured its objec- 
tives. 

The second phase of the X Corps 
counter-stroke, known as the Battle 
of the Soyang, began on 27 May and 


lasted unul 3 June. Although attacks 
were made by all three corps, the 
great object was to cut off enemy 
forces in the X Corps zone between 
the east coast and the Hwachon 
Reservoir. 

In this area the attack was es. 


sentially a pincers movement to 
envelop an enemy making a desper- 
ate effort to escape toward the 
northwest. The plan of maneuver 
called for the Ist Mar Div on the 
left to drive northward and seize 
the Yanggu area. In the center the 
2d Inf Div (with the 5th ROK Div 
attached) was to advance toward the 
northeast and secure the Inje-Hyon. 
ni area, so as to prevent enemy 
movement north of the Inje-Kansong 
road. On the right the 3d Inf Div 
(attached to X Corps during the 
recent CCF offensive) had the mis- 
sion of advancing, along with the 
9th ROK Div and a regiment of 
the 8th ROK Div, to destroy the 
enemy in the eastern part of the 
corps zone. As a final thrust, the 
187th RCT (reinforced with ROK 
units) was to slice through from the 
new Soyang bridgehead to seize 
Kansong on the east coast with the 
aid of naval gunfire and seaborne 
supplies. This plan was later 


amended, however, so that the ob- 
jective of the 187th was the high 
ground dominating Inje. 

So fluid 


was the situation that 
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The stacks of captured weapons grew 
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memories of Inchon-Seoul were re- 
yived ai this time when the Eighth 
Army command planned a new 
amphibious operation to be executed 
by the Ist Mar Div on 6 June. The 
objective was to have been Tong- 
chon, only a few miles south of 
Kojo, where the Leathernecks had 
their first fights after the Wonsan 
landing of October 1950. Plans for 
the Tongchon assault called for a 
drive southward by the Ist Mar Div 
along the Tongchon-Kumhwa road 
to link up with IX Corps-elements 
attacking toward the northeast. It is 
anybody’s guess what the result 
might have been, however, since the 
Eighth Army abandoned the plan 
on the following day. 

As it was, the Ist Mar Div found 
itself committed on 27 May to the 
attack on Yanggu, with the 7th 
Marines advancing on the left of the 
Honchon-Inje Road and the 5th 
Marines on the right along the ridge- 
lines. The Ist Marines was in divi- 
sion reserve, and on the extreme 
division left the Ist KMC Regt was 
able to cover the area south of the 
Hwachon Reservoir with patrols, 
since the enemy was not defending 
in force. 

Glancing first at the “big picture,” 
it is apparent that the double-bar- 
reled CCF spring offensive had back- 
fired. Never since crossing the Yalu, 
in fact, had the Chinese been hit so 
hard as during the last few days of 
May. Enemy casualties from the 
15th to the 31st were estimated by 
the Eighth Army at 105,000. This 
figure included 17,000 counted dead 
and the unprecedented total of 10,- 
000 prisoners, most of them Chinese 
Communists taken during the final 
week of May in frantic efforts to 
withdraw. In extreme instances the 
enemy was so demoralized that 
remnants of companies and even bat- 
talions gave up without a fight, while 
enormous quantities of weapons and 
supplies were captured by the ad- 
vancing UN forces. Such results were 
a vast departure from past opera- 
lions in which the Chinese had pre- 
ferred death to surrender. 

This does not mean that the 
enemy was crushed, however, or that 
he failed to extricate the bulk of his 
forces, even though the cost in 
casualties came high. For if some 
routed groups surrendered, others 
put up an almost suicidal resistance 
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to keep the rear areas open for 
escape. This was especially true of 
the North Koreans, who set an ex- 
ample for the Chinese when it came 
to stubborn delaying actions. 

It fell to the lot of the Ist Mar 
Div to encounter several of these 
expendable NK units, so that the 
attack on Yanggu occasionally ran 
into difficulties. Nevertheless, both 
the 5th and 7th Marines advanced 
4,000 meters on the 28th against 
light to moderate resistance, while 
the KMCs continued to patrol on 
the division left flank with few 
contacts. 

Never before had such large enemy 
concentrations been sighted in broad 
daylight as those retreating to the 
northwest across the X Corps front. 
These withdrawals were made pos- 
sible by NK troops sacrificed in de- 
laying actions such as the all-day 
fight which held up the 5th and 7th 
Marines on 29 May. The encounter 
lasted from early morning until 1600, 
with the North Koreans putting up 
a resistance described as “fanatical” 
by Marine field reports. They were 


dug in along a ridge with mortars 
and automatic weapons, and their 
positions had to be overrun by 
direct assault. At the finish, only 
some 400 were left to be flushed out, 
about half of them being killed 
while retreating by the artillery of 
the 3d Bn, 11th Marines. 


@ LIGHT TO MODERATE resistance 
awaited the Ist Mar Div on the 30th 
as the 5th and 7th Marines con- 
tinued to advance while the other 
two infantry regiments sent out 
patrols—the KMCs on the left, and 
the Ist Marines in reserve. And on 
the last day of May the 7th Marines 
pushed forward a tank-infantry pa- 
trol which reached the high ground 
overlooking Yanggu from the east. 
This meant that all scattered enemy 
groups to the south of the Hwachon 
Reservoir were now sealed off, 
though most of them had already 
been rounded up by UN forces ad- 
vancing on the left of the Ist Mar 
Div. 

Enemy resistance stiffened in the 
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path of the Ist Mar Div as the battle 
of the Soyang approached an end 
during the first three days of June. 
A fairly typical Marine action of 
this period, showing the use made 
of supporting arms, was the assault 
of 2 June on Hill 610 by the Ist Bn 
of the 5th Marines. This terrain 
feature was the key to the maze of 
razor-back ridges rising abruptly 
from the valley of a small stream 
which flowed southward _ several 
miles to empty into a horseshoe loop 
of the Soyang. The hills were wood- 
ed in this area, and the rice paddies 
of the narrow valleys had _ been 
turned into bogs by recent down- 
pours. 

It was formidable terrain and the 
enemy had made good use of its de- 
fensive advantages. Bunkers con- 
structed of 10-inch logs gave over- 
head protection to tough NK de- 
fenders supported by automatic 
weapons and 82mm mortars. The 
Marine attack got under way at 
0915. After two four-plane strikes 
by VMF-214 and a preparation by 
1/11 and the Ist Rocket Btry, 
Charlie Co jumped off from the 
heights on the friendly side of the 
valley. Able Co followed and Baker 
advanced in support along a ridge 
to the south. 

The enemy opened up immediate- 
ly with a heavy concentration of 


The big guns came through 


mortar fire, but the Marines plugged 
ahead with the support of their own 
mortars and the 50-cal machine guns 
of a platoon of C Co, Ist Tank Bn. 
By 1030 the infantry had secured 
the opposite ridge and continued the 
attack along the ridge to the north 
which led to Hill 610. The North 
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Koreans resisted to the death in their 
bunkers, but Marine supporting 
arms poured in a devastating fire of 
rockets, artillery and 81mm or 4.2- 
inch mortars. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the attack, however, was the 
close cooperation between tanks and 
infantry. While Charlie and Able 
Cos mopped up along the ridge, 
Marine tanks paralleled the advance 
on the valley floor to provide flat- 
trajectory 90mm fire on the bunkers. 
It took until late afternoon for 
the Marine infantry to secure the 
entire ridge up to the foot of Hill 
610. At the climax of the assault, 
VMF-214 contributed another four- 
plane strike and the Ist Bn of the 
llth Marines scorched the height 
with artillery. But there were still 
about 250 North Koreans entrenched 
on the summit with mortars, auto- 
matic weapons and grenades. They 
fought it out to the bitter end, and 
not until dusk did Charlie Company 
overrun the last bunker as Able Co 
moved up to tie in for the night. 
The assault on Hill 610 will never 
have its glorious page in history. It 
was all in the day’s work for Leather- 
necks who could expect a succession 
of such nameless battles as they 
slugged their way forward. That 
night the weary men of Charlie and 
Able Cos were not surprised to re- 
ceive a counter-attack in the dark- 
ness—it was all in the day’s work, 
too. After driving off an unseen 
enemy, the new tenants of Hill 610 
snatched a few hours of rest. Then 
they were on their feet again at 
dawn, ready to go up against the 


Artillery and rockets pinpointed enemy positions 


next key terrain feature in an area 
which seemed to be composed entire 
ly of Hill 610s. 

On 3 June, when the battle of the 
Soyang ended in the zone of X 
Corps, the participating Army and 
Marine units had secured their main 
objectives of the Inje and Yanggu 
areas. And if the modified pincers 
movement had been only partly suc 
cessful, the opposition of weather 
and terrain could be blamed as well 
as enemy delaying operations. But 
even though the bulk of the CCF 
forces had managed to pull out, X 
Corps units took hundreds ol 
prisoners and drove more hundreds 
into the path of other UN units 
Enemy losses from UN artillery % 
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gir strikes were tremendous, more- 
over, as the retreating columns pro- 
vided targets in daylight hours. 

The finish of the battle did not 
mean that X Corps paused to rest 
or that the other two Eighth Army 
corps stopped after taking their ob- 
jectives. On 4 June the trans-peninsu- 
lar advance continued against op- 

ition which stiffened daily as the 
enemy reacted to growing pressure 
on his sensitive “Iron Triangle” as- 
sembly area—the CCF transporta- 
tion and supply center bounded by 
the towns of Chorwon, Kumhwa and 
Pyonggang (Map 1). 

It was a smaller X Corps which 
began the next phase. The 3d Inf 
Div had reverted to the control of 
I Corps in west Korea, and the 187th 


irect assault 


Airborne RCT had gone into corps 
reserve, though still attached to the 
2d Inf Div. The 8th ROK Div 
took over the former 3d Inf Div sec- 
tor to the right of the 2d Inf Div, 
and the 7th ROK Div was given the 
responsibility for rear-area security. 
On the corps left the Ist Mar Div 
advanced northward from an LD in 
the Yanggu area. The Ist Marines 
relieved the 7th, which went into 
division reserve along with the Ist 
KMC Regt. The latter had been 
relieved by elements of the 7th ROK 
Div after the KMC sector was 
Pinched out as the result of a new 
Ist Mar Div boundary extended to 
the eastward by corps order. 

As the new phase began, CG X 
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Corps extended his congratulations 
to officers and men of the Ist Mar 
Div for the aggressiveness of their 
drive across the Soyang and capture 
of Yanggu. “You have denied [the 
enemy] the opportunity of regroup- 
ing his forces,” said General Al- 
mond’s message, “and forced him in- 
to a hasty retreat. The destruction of 
enemy forces and material has been 
tremendous and many times greater 
than our own losses. This splendid 
effort adds another glorious page to 
the history of the United States 
Marine Corps.” 

Seldom had a relieving outfit been 
given a hotter reception than the Ist 
Marines on 2 June, when moving 
up to the left of the 5th Marines. 
On the way to the LD near Yanggu, 
the 3d Bn had 52 men killed and 
wounded by enemy mortar fire. 
Among these casualties were four 
company commanders, the artillery 
liaison officer, two forward observers, 
the S-3, the medical officer and 
several veteran NCOs. A reorganiza- 
tion was made necessary before the 
attack scheduled for the following 
morning could jump off. 


laying action during this period. 

An increase in enemy artillery as 
well as mortar fire was also evident 
as X Corps attacked with a mission 
of securing a new phase line to the 
northward. The obstinacy of NK 
resistance soon led to further adjust- 
ments in the Ist Mar Div zone. After 
a brief period in reserve, the Ist 
KMC Regt relieved the 5th Marines 
and immediately attacked against 
stubborn opposition. Meanwhile 
the 5th Marines moved by foot and 
truck to an assembly area in prepara- 
tion for relieving elements of the 
2d Inf Div on the right of the KMCs. 


#@ From 4 To 7 June, therefore, 
the Ist Mar Div was advancing with 
three regiments abreast. (Map 2, page 
17.) And on the following day ,the 
7th Marines (less the 3d Bn, which 
remained in reserve) was assigned a 
fourth regimental sector between 
the Ist Marines and the KMC Regt. 

There was no easy or painless way 
of driving out North Koreans pro- 
tected by log bunkers and supported 
by heavy, accurate concentrations of 
mortar and artillery fire. Maneuver 


“Death before surrender” went by the board 


Enemy units in contact with the 
Ist Mar Div were identified as 
elements of the Twelfth CCF Army 
and 5th NK Corps. It was apparent, 
however, that Chinese forces were 
rapidly being relieved by NK units 
which had the responsibility for de- 


was out of the question in a terrain 
of ridges rising like walls from 
the canyon-like valleys. Each enemy 
position in turn had to be taken by 
direct assault, with the infantry de- 
pending on the support of air, ar- 
mor, artillery, mortars and rockets. 
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From 3 to 6 June the two assault 
battalions of the Ist Marines at- 
tacked by day and repulsed NK 
probing attacks by night. Assigned 
objectives were taken on the 6th 
after a final assault aided by air 
strikes and 6,500 rounds of artillery 
as well as 452 rounds of 4.2-inch 
projectiles. On the other hand, it 
was estimated that enemy mortar and 
artillery fire on regimental front-line 
positions averaged one round every 
two minutes at its peak. 

Meanwhile, the KMCs on the right 
were having a terrific fight. For 52 
hours the regiment had been in 
continual assault on a bare, razor- 
backed ridge defended by enemy 
mine fields as well as automatic 
weapons, mortars and artillery. The 
Ist Bn reached the crest on 6 June 
only to be driven back by a savage 
enemy counter-attack. But the Ko- 
rean Marines clawed their way back 
up the slope again and penetrated 
within 100 yards of the summit be- 
fore digging in at midnight. The 
day’s toll of 92 battle casualties, suf- 
fered chiefly by the Ist Bn, testifies 
as to the intensity of the struggle. 

This regiment was meeting the 
toughest resistance of all in its as- 
sault on Division Objective Able, 
comprising the steep ridgelines run- 
ning north to the jagged Tabam-San 
range. The enemy had dug in along 
the sharp heights with log bunkers 
and mortar or machine-gun em- 
placements while mining the valleys 


which channelized our attack. 


#® Nort on ty pip the KMCs have the 
hardest sector at this stage of events, 
but they could expect precious little 
mercy from their Communist coun- 
trymen. The bodies of 10 men re- 
ported MIA on 6 June, for instance, 
were found three days later on the 
reverse slope of a captured ridge. All 
had been shot by the North Koreans. 

The KMC assault on Objective 
Able continued almost without inter- 
ruption for five more days. It would 
hardly be an over-statement to say 
that the KMCs had to fight for every 
yard of stony ridgeline. With the 
main effort of the Ist Mar Div being 
concentrated in this sector, priority 
for close air support was given to the 
KMC Regt on 7 and 8 June. More 
than 200 NK dead were counted on 
the crest of one battalion objective, 
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and enemy prisoners reported that 
they had been ordered to “defend 
to the last man.” 

Fog and mist blanketed the two- 
day attack of the 3d Bn on Hill 1186. 
Three times on 7 June the KMCs 
neared the top, only to be forced 
back by withering small arms and 
automatic fire from enemy bunkers, 
followed by grenades at close range. 
At 2100 the battalion knocked off 
for the night and resumed the at- 
tack at daybreak with effective close 
air support. Early in the afternoon 
the 3d Bn at last over-ran the sum- 





mit. In addition to the 115 counted 
dead on the crest, about a hundred 
more were reported by a prisoner 
to have been buried the day before. 

The two other battalions were 
meanwhile engaged in similar strug- 
gles. If the Ist KMC Regt had not 
already won the respect of every 
Marine in the division, the fight for 
Objective Able would have estab- 
lished its reputation for grit. For the 
assault continued doggedly on the 
9th in spite of NK counter-attacks 
under cover of the fog. Two four- 
plane strikes and a mortar.and artil- 
lery barrage preceded the attack of 
the Ist Bn that morning, but the 
men were thrown back repeatedly by 
enemy automatic and mortar fire 
from the ridge. 

The fog was so dense on the 10th 
as to limit visibility to less than 50 
yards. But in the early morning 
hours of 11 June, the Ist KMC Regt 
sprang a decisive surprise. The 
enemy had apparently grown too ac- 
customed to thinking that night at- 
tacks were his own special preroga- 
tive. At any rate, the NK defenders 
of Hill 1222 were taken unaware in 
the darkness and routed by the 3d 
















Bn at 0200. Hill 1122, which hag | 
repulsed all KMC attempts of the’ 
last four days, was being seized mean, | 
while by the 2d Bn. 4 

This night surprise broke the back 
of enemy resistance on Division Oh 
jective Able, and on the following 
day the remaining enemy positions” 
were secured. The main NK forge 
was observed in the act of retreating 
from Hill 1316, and three Marine air | 
strikes were called on the position 
before the KMCs advanced. As q 
departure from the heavy losses of 
the past week, only three casualties 
were reported by the regiment that 
day. : 

All four infantry regiments of the | 
Ist Mar Div had been attacking 
throughout the last four days—the | 
Ist, 7th, KMC and 5th Regts in line 
from left to right. The 7th (less 
the 3d Bn) sent out a tank-infantry 
patrol on 8 June, after taking over 
its new sector, and next morning the 
two battalions jumped off toward 
Division Objective Dog. Heavy artil- 
lery and mortar fire slowed up the 
advance, not to mention the booby- 
trapped bangalores and_box-type 
mines containing TNT. But the 
ground resistance was light to 
moderate, and the 7th Marines plug- 
ged steadily ahead. 

During this period the ist Marines 
was attacking toward Division Ob 
jectives Baker and Dog. Average 
gains of 2,000 yards were made on 
the 9th, when the advance was de- 
layed until the 7th ROK Div caught 
up along the left flank. Major 
elements of three NK regiments op- 
posed the atacks launched by the Ist 
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Two battalions jumped off for Objective Dog 


Marines on the 10th. Sixteen Cor- 
sairs delivered rockets, napalm and 
strafing runs on enemy troops while 
Marine artillery, armor and mortars 
supported the infantry assault on 
Hills 676 and 700, the key positions. 
At the finish, with these objectives 
secured, the counted enemy dead 
totaled 160, and further NK casual- 
ties were estimated at 160 KIA and 
350 WIA. 

The 5th Marines, after taking over 
part of the 2d Inf Div zone on 5 
June, attacked on the division right 
flank toward Objective Baker. Op- 
position was comparatively light at 
first, but from the 8th to 12th this 
regiment had its share of the heavy 


miNE ook their toll 


resistance encountered along the en- 
tire division front. 

During the first 10 days of June, 
in fact, Ist Mar Div personnel losses 
were higher than during any full 
month of the year so far. The Ist 
KMC Regt suffered more than 500 
casualties from all causes during this 
period, and the Ist Marines had 67 
KIA and 1,044 WIA from 1 to 30 
June, most of them being incurred 
during the first two weeks. This was 
a higher total of battle casualties 
than that reported by the regiment 
in the Chosin Reservoir operation. 

An unusually large proportion of 
the friendly casualties occurred in 
rear areas as the result of observed 
NK mortar and artillery fire. Enemy 
mines also caused a good deal of 
damage to equipment as well as 
personnel, and 10 tanks were put 
out of commission within a week in 
the sector of the 7th Marines alone. 

But the enemy paid dearly. As one 
instance, the 6th NK Division, op- 
posing the Ist Marines, was punished 
so severely that the remnants 
eventually had to be withdrawn 
from the line and absorbed by an- 
other NK division. Total enemy 
losses for June in the zone of the 
Ist Mar Div were 2,672 counted and 
2,525 estimated KIA, 5,559 estimated 
WIA and 760 prisoners. 

By 13 June the Ist, 7th and KMC 
Regts had secured most of their 
objectives along the line designated 


as the X Corps final objective. The 
5th Marines continued to attack 
against resistance ranging from 
moderate to heavy, and there was 
no slackening in the enemy mortal 
and artillery fire which made it diffi- 
cult to improve defensive positions 
in other sectors. 


Several more hard fights remained 
for the infantry before the offensive 
phase ended. The Ist KMC Regt 
launched another night surprise at 
0300 on 18 June to seize a peak 
known as Tusol-San. And the 5th 
Marines continued to attack in a ter- 
rain of knife-like ridges. By the 20th, 
however, the Ist Mar Div occupied 
all of its positions along the X Corps 
objective line, and the 7th Marines 
went into reserve after being relieved 
by elements of the Ist and KMC 
Regts. 

The defensive phase began the 
next day with the Ist, KMC and 5th 
Regts in line from left to right along 
the southern rim of that circular, 
mountain-rimmed valley known as 
the Punchbowl. On the 23d, the 3d 
Bn of the 7th Marines occupied posi- 
tions on the left of the division sec- 
tor while the other two battalions re- 
mained in reserve. Tenth Corps or- 
ders called for aggressive patrolling, 
the maintenance of contact with the 
enemy and the employment of artil- 
lery and air strikes to inflict maxi- 
mum losses. Marine patrols had an 
occasional fire fight, and light NK 
probing attacks were received now 
and then by defensive positions. But 
all units of X Corps (less the 187th 
RCT, recently detached and sent 
to Japan) were soon entrenched 
along the designated defense line be- 
hind many miles of barbed wire, 
and thousands of mines were being 
laid across the front. 

Marine infantry has seldom if ever 
been called upon for harder and 
more sustained efforts than the at- 
tacks beginning on 22 May and con- 
tinuing with few and brief interludes 
for amonth. The ground forces can- 
not be given too much credit, but 
they would have been first to 
acknowledge their debt to support- 
ing arms in general and Marine air 
in particular. 

In May the air task organization 
consisted of VMF-214, VMF-323 and 
VMF (N)-513, flying from Pusan, 
VMF.212 and VMF-311 from Pohang 
and VMF-312 aboard the Bataan. 
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Late in May a move to Forward Air- 
strip K-46 at Hoengsong was begun 
by VMF-214,, followed in June by 
elements of VMF-312 while VMF- 
323 went aboard the Sicily. All com- 
bat operations were under the con- 
trol of the 5th Air Force at its JOC 
headquarters at Seoul. As a result 
of an informal agreement, the 5th 
Air Force designated the Marine air- 
craft at K-46 to provide close sup- 
port for the Ist Mar Div, an arrange- 
ment which was to continue until 13 
July, when K-46 was closed for re- 
pairs. Never was better close air sup- 
port given under difficult weather 
and terrain conditions, and VMF- 
214 set a record for an outfit its size 
on 2 June with 52 combat sorties by 
nine pilots and 18 aircraft. 

While X Corps was driving to the 
Punchbowl, other major Eighth 
Army units also gained ground. Per- 
haps the major effort was made by 
I Corps in its attack on the Iron 
Triangle. Units of two U. S. infan- 
try divisions fought their way 
through extensive mine fields into 
Chorwon and Kumhwa on 8 June, 
inflicting losses on the enemy which 
were estimated at 40,000 casualties. 
Tank-infantry patrols drove north- 


A new assembly area 





ward to Pyonggang, but were forced 
by enemy counter-attacks to with- 
draw on the 17th. By the end of 
June, however, I Corps held de- 
fensive positions extending about 
halfway between the base and apex 
of the strategic triangle which had 
been the enemy’s main troop and 
supply center for his spring of- 
fensives. 

On the east-central front, units of 
IX Corps pushed within 10 miles of 
Kumsong while I ROK Corps ad- 
vanced along the east coast to Chodo- 
ri. Thus the UN forces occupied the 
most favorable line they had held 
since the great CCF offensive of 
January. From the mouth of the 
Imjin this line ran northeast to the 
middle of the Iron Triangle, east- 
ward across the mountains to the 
southern rim of the Punchbowl, then 
northeast to the coast at Chodo-ri. 

This was the situation on 25 June 
1951. It is not likely that the date 
meant much to the mud-stained men 
in the line, though some may have 
recalled that it was the anniversary 
of the Communist aggression which 
started the war. There had been 
American reverses during the early 
months as the penalty of military 


in X Corps reserve 





unpreparedness. But at the end of 
this first year, Americans could take 
pride in a tremendous military ef. 
fort against the forces of world Com. 
munism—those swarming thousands 
of expendable Asiatic coolies secret. 
ly armed and supplied with the mili. 
tary resources of the USSR. 

On 25 June 1951, the Communists 
held 2,100 square miles less territory 
than when they began their aggres 
sion with an overwhelming superi- 
ority in arms and trained men. By 
the most conservative estimate con 
siderably more than a million Chi 


nese and North Koreans had beep © 


killed, wounded or captured, and 


losses of enemy equipment included | 


391 aircratt, 1,000 pieces of artillery, 
and thousands of automatic weapons, 
machine guns and mortars. North 
Korea, which had been the indus 
trial region of the peninsula, lay in 
ruins everywhere, its cities and fac 
tories and power plants pounded 
into rubble by UN bombs and shells. 


# THE DEMocRATIC nations of the 
world had been aroused to organize 
and fight against Communism. 
Twenty-one members of the United 
Nations were participating in or sup 
porting military operations in Korea 
at the end of the first year— Aus 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Columbia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, India, 
Greece, Korea, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway; 
the Philippines, South Africa 
Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Of the 315,000 officers and et 
listed men of the UN ground forces, 
about 244,000 were included in U5. 
units which were reinforced by 4° 
000 Koreans. ROK troops numbered 
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beaten in June 1951, but it would 
appear that he had good military as 
well as political reasons for desiring 
a breathing spell. In a New York 
radio address, a proposal for truce 
talks was made on the 23d by Jacob 
A. Malik, Foreign Minister of the 
USSR. Two days later the suggestion 
was unofficially endorsed in a broad- 
cast by the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment, and UN officials immediate- 
ly indicated their willingness to dis- 
cuss preliminary terms. Finally, it 
was agreed that representatives of 
both sides would meet 7 July 
Kaesong, just behind the Communist 
lines. 

The war went on, of course, dur- 
ing the two weeks of negotiations 
following Malik’s original proposal. 
Limited-objective attacks were 
launched in sectors of the I and IX 
Corps fronts, and X Corps tank-in- 
fantry patrols had a few clashes with 
the enemy. But the Marines were 
occupying the same positions of the 


about | 32,000, and military forces of 
other UN members added 27,000 to 


the total. 
The enemy had not yet been 


Kaesong—the first of many 


last two weeks on 7 July, when a 
division warning order was issued to 
all units to be prepared for relief on 
15-17 July by the 2d Inf Div. 





The guns did not fall silent even 
when the Kaesong truce talks began. 
On the contrary, Marine units re- 
pulsed several enemy probing at- 
tacks during the last week in the 
lines, and Marine patrols ranged 6,- 
000 meters north of the MLR. On 
7 July, moreover, X Corps directed 
the Ist Mar Div to pursue two 
courses of action: 

(1) the completion of secondary 
defensive positions, employing the 
103d Korean Service Division for 
this purpose; 

(2) the establishment of a patrol 
base forward of the MLR. 

On the 8th the Ist KMC Regt be- 
gan a four-day attack to the north- 
ward through heavily mined and 
booby-trapped areas to seize a patrol 
base. The assault had penetrated 


within 1,300 meters of its objective 
when the Ist Mar Div command in- 
formed X Corps that the two MLRs 
were in sufficiently close contact. It 
was further asserted that the ob- 


jective could be taken in a coordi- 
nated attack, but that energetic pa- 
trolling from advanced positions 
should fulfill all X Corps require- 
ments for a patrol base. 

Although the fighting had not 
been severe as compared to the pre- 
ceding month, Ist Mar Div casualties 
for July (including the KMC losses) 
amounted to a total of 437—55 KIA, 
360 WIA and 22 MIA. Relief of 
the division began on the 15th, and 
by the 17th all units were on their 
way to new assembly areas in X 
Corps reserve. It was the second time 
since the Leathernecks landed on 2 
August 1950 that they had been away 
from the firing line in Korea. 

A total of nearly 50,000 Marines 
had served so far in the conflict. 
Of this number, 1,385 casualties had 
been returned to the U. S. for hos- 
pitalization, 80 reserves sent home for 
release and 7,352 men rotated back 
for stateside duty. Following the 
Chosin Reservoir breakout, the 
casualty-thinned division had been 
pulled back into Eighth Army re- 
serve in South Korea for several 
weeks during the winter of 1950- 
1951. This interlude and the few 
summer weeks in 1951 were to be the 
only breathing spells enjoyed by the 
Ist Mar Div until it was relieved 
again in May 1953 after two years 
and nine months of almost continu- 
al combat. 

The first anniversary of the land- 
ing in Korea found the division 
under the operational control of X 
Corps in the assembly areas of 
Hongchon, Yanggu and Inje. But 
this does not mean that the Marines 
paused on 2 August to commemorate 
the occasion with reviews and band 
music. The Marines were too busy, 
training an average of 120 strenuous 
hours a week, and getting ready to 
return to the front and begin their 
second year of operations. US@#MC 
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@® WHEN ALL THE BRASS HAD BEEN 
picked up and the Baker flag had 
come down for the last time in the 
1953 Marine Corps matches, the top 
of the board was heavy-laden with 
the names of the old shooters. 

Dawson was tops with the rifle, 
Martin won the pistol and the 
Lauchheimer trophies, while Dela- 
hunt, McPherson and Palmer, along 
with others whose names have be- 
come legend in Marine Corps 
matches, were all in the running. 

But sprinkled here and there in 
the individual matches and domi- 
nating the team shooting, were the 
names of newcomers to the Marine 
Corps shoot — youngsters who had 
made the old timers sweat real blood 
when the chips were down. 

Lyne and Arnaud, for instance, 
took Ist and 2d Gold in the rifle 
matches and out-shot a host of Dis- 
tinguished team shots in the process. 
Then there were Parks and Tilton, a 
par of tyros in their early twenties, 
who beat two old-timers of twice 
their ave and experience in the close 
Elliot Trophy match. These were 
Just a few of the new shooters who 
Made their mark. 
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The matches were held at Quan- 
tico’s new range, and the wind, light 
and general weather conditions dur- 
ing the meet made it a real test of 
shooting for the seasoned team shot as 
well as the novice. At 500 yards the 
changing light brought wart fours 
and anchor positions on the board 
for those who failed to make the 
hair-line elevation changes necessary. 
At 600, the Elliot Trophy match 
went down the drain for the Marine 
Barracks, Camp Lejeune, N. C. team 
when a puff of wind blew a steady 
pull out for a deuce at nine o'clock. 

In the individual matches it was 
dog-eat-dog, of course, but during 
the team shoots the pattern changed. 
There it was that the experience, 
judgment and steadying influence of 
the old-timers combined with the 
stamina, vigor and sharpness of the 
youngsters to produce smooth teams 
of deadly shooters. It’s a combina- 
tion that had worked well in Nica- 
ragua, at Guadalcanal and in Korea. 

Many a coach and team captain 
permitted his individual score to 
drop below par as he read the wind 
and light for the less experienced 
shooters on his team. As he coached 





and cautioned, his own score went 
by the board often as not, but the 
team’s aggregate reflected his pro- 
fessional ability. 

Captain F. M. Humphrey, who 
coached the 10th Marines’ team to 
victory in the Elliot Trophy Match, 
summed it up this way: 

“Those kids (the other three team 
members were all under 25) can 
see ‘em and hold ’em much better 
than I can. But I can read the light 
and the wind better. Naturally my 
own score suffers as the team bene- 
fits but that doesn’t matter because 
we're out to win as a team.” 

So there’s more to be learned at 
the matches than just shooting. A 
man can find out how to cooperate 
and make decisions, and it’s a cinch 
he’ll learn how to swallow the lump 
when the pace gets hot. 

There’s more to be gained than 
just medals to wear or trophies to 
set in the “Old Man’s” office. Many 
a boy went to the matches and failed 
to win a medal, but he came back a 
man and a better Marine because he 
gained confidence in himself and 
learned teamwork. 

Come the jet plane, the guided 
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Capt Brown accepted for Eastern 


missile and the super A-bomb, we 
still need the individual rifleman— 
the Marine who can judge the dis- 
tance, read the light and wind, and 
then drive a lead slug down an 
enemy’s throat at 500 yards. 

The Marine Corps rifle and pistol 
competitions develop the nerve, 
good shooting and cool judgment 
needed in such Marines, and it’s at 
the matches that the type of Marine 
is developed that inspired General 
Pershing to make a classic remark 
over 30 years ago. 

“The deadliest weapon in the 
world,” he said, “is a U. S. Marine 
and his rifle.” US @ MC 


Elliot Trophy winners 








Inter-Division Rifle Team Match 
Western Division Team #1 (Winner) 


DAWSON, Robert E._......... 
GRAGG, Richard 
POODRY, Francis E. 
ZAHM, James A....---.-_.-...---- 
CLARK, Norman RR... 
BARRETT, Harold A.__--.-.... 
HAMILTON, Edward B., Jr. . 
ARNAUD, Robert L. ~~ ~..... ; 
CARPENTER, Thomas R.____. 
PALMER, Jewell C 

Aggregate Score 

2d Place—Eastern Division #1 


8d Place—Southeastern Division 














Wirgman Trophy Team Match 
Marine Barracks, USNS, Annapolis, Md. (Winner) 


NAME AND RANK 


Aitken, Ist Gold, Pistol .. 


Arnaud and Carpenter—20 years differ 
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DUMSHA, A. W. MSgt 
GUILER, G. K. Cpl 
RIGHTMIRE, F. S. Cpl 
GREENE, D. cwo 
Po (2 2 | at 14 
AGGREGATE SCORE 371 “ i Seavey 
‘ ainda 


2d Place—Marine Detachment, London, England 
3d Place—Marine Barracks, 15th Nav Dist, Rodman, C., Z. 2110 








Elliott Trophy Team Match 
10th Marines, 2d Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


NAME AND RANK 
PARKS, M. E., Pfc 


“IL TON, W..E. Set 
YOUNG, R. L. Cpl 
HUMPHREY, F. M. Capt 


AGGREGATE SCORE 


2d Place—Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
3d Place—MARTC, Glenview, Illinois 

















Top five with the rifle 
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Results of Marine Corps Rifle Competition 


NAME AND RAVK 


Major 
MSgt 
Capt 
Cwo 


DAWSON, R. E. 
LYNE, E. S., Jr. 


CARPENTER, T. R. 


SMITH, D. L. 
DELAHUNT, R. E. 
BARRETT, H. A. 
MILLER, V. F. 
TIBBS, H. T. 

KNAPP, C. R. 
ROACH, W. C. 
BARNETT, W. S 
HAMILTON, E. B., Jr. 
DAVENPORT, J. A. 
McPHERSON, G. B. 
FOWLER, J. A. 
RIGGS, J. E. 

MOORE, J. A. 
POODRY, F. E. 


ORGANIZATION 


3d Mar Div 
2d Mar Div 
HQMC 
3d Mar Div 
3d Mar Div 
3d Mar Div 
MB CLNC 
MB CLNC 
MB CAMPEN 
2d Mar Div 
2d Mar Div 


MARTC Glen. 


MB CAMPEN 
3d Mar Div 
HQ DofP 
MCRD PISC 
MB CLNC 
MCRD PISC 


FY CAMPEN 


it 


AGG. 
SCORE 


570 
563 
566 
566 
563 
561 
561 
560 
559 
559 
559 
558 
557 
557 


556 


AWARD 


Dist 

2d Gold 
Dist 

Dist 

2d Gold 
Dist 

Dist 

Dist 

Dist 

Dist 

Ist Silver 
Dist 

2d Silver 
3d Silver 
Dist 

Dist 

Dist 

Score Only 
Add Bronze 
Score Only 
Dist 





Lauchheimer Trophy Competition 


RIFLE 
551 
559 
558 


PISTOL 
557 
547 
548 


AGGREGATE 
1108 
1106 
1106 


WINNER-——MARTIN, R.E. 3d Mar Div CAMPEN 
24 PLACE——MILLER, V.F. 2d Mar Div CLNC 
3d PLACE——KNAPP, C. R. MARTC Glen., Ill 


. Martin, Lauchheimer winner 














Results of Marine Corps Pistol Competition 


AGG. 


SCORE AWARD 


STANDING NAME AND RANK ORGANIZATION 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Ist Gold 
Ist Silver 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
Dist 
2d Silver 
Dist 


MARTIN, R. E. 

SAND, W. F. 

RICHARDSON, J. L. 

FOWLER, J.A. 

KNAPP, C. R. TSgt 

O’MALLEY, C. J. Capt 
F 


3d Mar Div 

USMCR, Detroit, Mich 
$d Mar Div 

MCRD PISC 
MARTC, Glen., Ill 
Air FMF PAC El Toro 


2dLt 
TSgt 
MSgt 
MSgt 


PALMER, J.C. MSgt MCRD, San Diego 
MILLER, V. F. MSgt 2d Mar Div 
DEVINE, W. L. TSgt MCS, Quantico 
AITKEN, S.G. Sgt 3d Mar Div 
MILLSAP, C. K. Pfc FT CLNC 
DELAHUNT,R.E. _ IstLt MB CLNC 
BROGDON, J. F. MSgt 2d Mar Div 
KOZAK, J.M. MSgt 
CLARK, N.R. MSgt 
MAPLES, C. B. MSgt 
DAVIS, J. A. MSgt 


2FPPZFEMNPFP ERP = 


MB, Brooklyn, NY 
3d Mar Div 

FT CAMPEN 
MCS, Quantico 


SSRESR 
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Inter-Division Pistol Competition Match 
Eastern Division Team #1 (Winner) 


DEVINE, Walter L. 
KNAPP, Charles R. 
KOZAK, John M. 
TAYLOR, Joe P. 
BROWN Victor F, 


TSgt 87 
TSet 88 
MSgt 88 
2dLt 86 
Capt 82 


Aggregate Score 
2d Place—Southeastern Division #2 
38d Place—Western Division #1 
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#® In Aucust 1950, Apmirat C, T. 
Joy, USN, the commander of the 
United Nations’ naval” forces, sug- 
gested that a small scale raiding 
force should be formed: to operate 
against the Communist lines of com- 
munication. The original intention 
was that this group be composed of 
volunteers from the British Far East- 
ern Fleet, but it was subsequently 
decided to enlarge on the original 
conception and to send out a small 
Royal Marines’ Commando unit. 


The force would be placed under 


U. S. Navy command and would be 
equipped and maintained from 
United States sources. On 16 August, 
the commanding officer-designate re- 
ported to the Admiralty, and the 
tormation of the unit began. Two 
weeks later, the first party embarked 


aboard aircraft and left for Japan. 

The unit originally was about 200 
strong (subsequently increased to 
300), with personnel drawn from 
two sources. Fifty percent came 
from the various Royal Marine es- 
tablishments in the United Kingdom 
and were assembled at the Comman- 
do School at Bickleigh. The re- 
mainder came from a draft which 
was at that time on its way to the 3d 
Commando Brigade of the Royal 
Marines in Malaya. This party was 
diverted at Singapore and flown to 
Japan. 

Those who had assembled in 
Britain completed documentation 
and a series of inoculations at top 
speed and were flown to Japan in 
chartered aircraft. Personnel wore 
civilian suits provided by the Ad- 


mirality, since for security reasons 
they were not allowed to wear uni 
The last 9 
plane load left London Airport on } 


forms while in _ transit. 


5 September. 


Before departure the unit fe | 
ceived a good deal of publicity—in | 
fact, much more than was desirable, 
One daily newspaper published with | 
a banner headline announcing “Vol 


unteer unit for Korea.” Although 


there was a percentage of volunteers | 
in the unit, this statement was far | 


from accurate, and the reaction at 


home was swift. The commanding — 
officer received a host of letters from - 
angry wives who were under the im 


pression that their husbands pre 


ferred service in Korea to domestic. 


bliss! Similar incidents occurred 
later. A little suitable, accurate and 
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timely publicity serves a useful pur- 

pose in that it undoubtedly boosts 
morale, both within a unit and at 
home. However, once reports in the 
press become excessive and inaccu- 
rate, the reverse occurs. 

On arrival in Japan the unit went 
straight to a United States camp 
about 50 miles south of Tokyo. Here 
the men were issued American 
weapons and equipment and were 
joined by a small party of Fleet vol- 
unteers, a mixture of seamen and 
Royal Marines who had _ already 
been under training for two weeks. 

The commanding officer was given 
three weeks in which to train his 
men and be ready for operations. 
However, 48 hours later the first 
party left! This was a small sub- 
unit composed almost entirely of 
volunteers from the fleet. It oper- 
ated as part of a United States Army 
raiding company and carried out 
raids on the west coast of Korea. 
Subsequently, it landed at Inchon 
and fought with the Army for three 
weeks before rejoining the main 
unit in early October. 

These raids were not a great suc- 
cess. The reasons should be analyzed, 
particularly as the lessons were not 
new and many of the same planning 
errors were made again later on, 
both in raiding operations under- 
taken by 41 Commando and also in 
some of those carried out by Royal 
Marines from the Fleet. 

It is almost inevitable that ‘‘pri- 
vate armies” will spring into being 
in any theater of war. Among 


Some watched for the enemy... 
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these are included small forces de- 
signed to carry out raiding opera- 
tions from the sea or from the air, 
forces for certain types of clandes- 
tine operations and, in some in- 
stances, guerrilla groups. All these 
can contribute much to the further- 
ance of the war effort in the theater, 
provided that their respective activi- 
ties are coordinated. This coordina- 
tion must be on an inter-service and, 
if necessary, inter-allied basis, and 
can only take place on a theater 
level. All that is required is a small 
staff at headquarters responsible di- 
rectly to the theater commander. 
No such staff existed in Tokyo and 
on this occasion, and later, various 
raiding forces suffered because of it. 

The second requirement, if small 
scale raids are to be a success, is 
good intelligence. This was not al- 
ways available. Good air photog- 
raphy was frequently difficult to get. 


Others placed the charges .. . 





British Info Services 
Thirdly, planning on the raid 
commander’s level must be detailed, 
accurate and on an_inter-service 
basis. Sufficient time must be al- 
lowed for the planning and, where 
practicable, for rehearsals. On these 
initial raids, detailed planning did 
not start until the force was em- 
barked en route to its objective area. 
No time was allowed for rehearsals. 
Lastly, the troops undertaking this 
type of operation must have reached 
a high state of training. Even this 
requirement was not met. 

While the small group was’ active, 
the rest of the unit had been train- 
ing hard and preparing for a series 
of three raids against enemy commu- 
nications on the northeast coast. 


























Then after all was ready .,, 


The object of these raids was to cut 
the railway line which runs between 
Chongjin and Hungnam. Two were 
to be carried out with the raiding 
force operating from the USS Wan- 
tuck and the USS Bass, assault per- 
sonnel destroyers, each equipped 
with its own landing craft and ca- 
pable of carrying about 150 men. 
However, as these operations were 
to be clandestine raids, where sur- 
prise was of paramount importance, 
the landing craft were not used as 
such, the raiding force paddling 
ashore in 10-man_ rubber boats. 
Space will not allow a detailed de- 
scription of these two raids. Let it 
suffice to say that they were both a 
success and were carried out with 
only one casualty to the raiding 
force. 

The third raid was carried out 
from the transport submarine, USS 
Perch. 

The object of the raid was the de- 
struction of a section of railway line 
and the mining of two tunnels. The 
force was embarked in late Septem- 
ber and had a week in. which to get 
used to life on board and to carly 
out -rehearsals. On 1 October the 
submarine arrived off the target area 
and a periscope reconnaissance was 
carried out. That night the force 
prepared to attack, but unfortunate 
ly the presence of an enemy patrol 
boat moving up and down the tar 
get area jeopardized security, and it 
was decided to call off the operation 
and to attack an alternative target 
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“Fire in the hole!” ... 


of a similar nature on the following 
night. 

The second attempt was a success, 
although the demolition party did 
encounter some resistance from 
enemy patrols. This is not the time 
or place to discuss the detailed drill 
for carrying out one of these raids. 
It was evolved by the United States 
Marine Corps and adapted, on this 
occasion, to suit the prevailing cir- 
cumstances. It is enough to say that 
all who took part in the operation 
were deeply impressed by the obvi- 
ous potential of a new form of sub- 
marine warfare. 

The planning and_ preparation 
for this raid were carried out on a 
sound basis. The objective was 
clear; good air and periscope photo- 
graphs of the area were available; 
an alternative target had been se- 
lected in advance; the naval com- 
mander and raiding force com- 
mander were able to get together 
early in the planning stage; security 
was good in that the submarine lay 
off the base camp and the troops 
embarked directly from there; and, 
finally, there was adequate time for 
training and rehearsal. 

On 14 October, the unit was once 
again back in Japan. Actually, this 
was the first time that the complete 
outfit had been concentrated at one 
place at one time. There followed a 
period of intensive unit training at 
a large field-firing area at the foot 
of Fujiyama. By this time it was 
early November. 
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It was at this stage that the Ma- 
rine division indicated that it would 
like to have 41 Commando as part 
of its command and proposed to use 
the British unit as an additional 
reconnaissance company. Accord- 
ingly, 41 Commando sailed for 
Hungnam where it arrived in the 
middle of November, about the 
same time as the Chinese entered 
the war. 

On 27 November, the Marine di- 
vision was disposed as follows: 

(1) Two regiments at Yudam-ni, 
high up in the mountains about 63 
miles inland. 

(2) A battalion, the division com- 
mand post and about 2,000 service 
troops at Hagaru-ri in the area of 
the Chosin Reservoir, 15 miles 
southeast of Yudam-ni. 


..-- Blaaaaaam! ! ! 





U. P. Photo 


(3) A regiment, less two battal- 
ions, at Koto-ri, 10 miles southeast 
of Hagaru-ri on the Chosin plateau. 

(4) A battalion at the foot of the 
pass leading from the coastal plain 
up to the plateau. This was about 
30 miles inland and 10 miles from 
Koto-ri. 

Early on the morning of 28 No- 
vember, 41 Commando was ordered 
to move up from Hungnam and 
join the 7th Marines at Yudam-ni. 
It was never to reach its goal as the 
Chinese had struck the night before. 

About 1100 hours on 28 Novem- 
ber, the commanding officer, who 
had gone on ahead of the unit, 
reached Koto-ri only to find that the 
enemy had cut the road between 
Koto-ri and Hagaru-ri and also be- 
tween Hagaru-ri and Yudam-ni. 
(Forty-eight hours later, they also 
cut it between Koto-ri and the foot 
of the pass.) He reported to regi- 


mental headquarters at Koto-ri and 
was told to await further orders. 


The unit arrived later in the day 
and immediately took up defensive 
positions on the perimeter. The men 
spent their first night in the open in 
sub-zero temperature. Early on the 
morning of 29 November, the CO 
was put in command of a mixed 
force consisting of 41 Commando; 
G Co, 3d Bn, Ist Marines; B Co, 
31st Inf Regt; and B and D Cos, Ist 
Tank Bn. The total force numbered 
some 900 men. 

The CO was ordered to break out 
of Koto-ri and then break through 
the 10 miles to Hagaru-ri, an essen- 
tial move, since Hagaru-ri, the main 
supply base, had been hard-pressed 
the night before and was urgently in 
need of reinforcements. The attack 
went in at 0930 with full air and 
artillery support, and the breakout 
was a success. 

However, it soon became appar- 
ent that the enemy was entrenched 
along the route in far greater 
strength than had been anticipated, 
and by 1300 hours the force had ad- 
vanced barely two miles. It was at 
this stage that a message was re- 
ceived saying that at all costs the 
breakthrough must be accomplished 
that day. In view of this, there was 
nothing to be done but to get back 
into transport and, with tank sup- 
port, attempt to force a way through 
along the road. Much has been 
written about the subsequent fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting which  oc- 
curred in “Hell Fire Valley.” The 
task was completed by the early 
hours of 30 November, though at a 
heavy cost. About 50 percent of the 
personnel and some 70 vehicles were 
lost. 

After this battle a rather depleted 
unit took its place in the line at 
Hagaru-ri and was more or less con- 
stantly in action during the early 
days of December. Then came the 
withdrawal. 

This action, which the division 
commander referred to as the “ad- 
vance to the sea,” was carried out in 
a masterly fashion against very 
strong opposition. In the early 
stages, 41 Commando was with the 
rear guard and was heavily engaged 
on several occasions. The climax 
was a 23-mile march after 72 hours 
without sleep. 


Finally, in mid-December, the 
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unit was evacuated from Hungnam 
with the Marine division and went 
to Masan in South Korea, ending 
this episode in the history of “41.” 
It had been the first time that the 
Marines of the two nations had 
fought side-by-side since the defense 
of the Peking Legation in 1900. 

It would not be right to leave the 
Chosin Reservoir episode without 
mentioning the air support. Marine 
and Navy close air support, and the 
use of helicopters for reconnaissance 
and evacuation were most impres- 
sive. A large portion of the credit 
for the successful completion of the 
operation must go to the air. Ground 
requests for close air support were 
met promptly, accurately and fre- 
quently in spite of adverse weath- 
er conditions. Air supply, particu- 
larly at Hagaru-ri, by U. S. Air 
Force as well as Marine aircraft, was 
prodigious and was undoubtedly a 
major contributing factor to the 
subsequent orderly withdrawal. 


® ON ONE OCCASION a vital bridge 
on the withdrawal route was de- 
stroyed by the enemy. A replacement 
bridge was dropped and the with- 
drawal continued. Air evacuation of 
wounded, which at one time aver- 
aged over 1,000 per day from an 
improvised air strip at Hagaru 
alone, saved hundreds of lives. The 
helicopters also did yeoman service 
and were the forerunners of the first 
Marine Corps assault helicopter 
squadron which went into action in 
Korea for the first time the follow- 
ing year. 

During the fighting in December, 
41 Commando had suffered 93 casu- 
alties and in January 1951 it was 
withdrawn to Japan to re-equip, re- 
inforce and re-train. The end of 
March was set as the target date for 
further operations. However, as a 
large part of the Korean coastline 
was once again in enemy hands, the 
role was to be that of a raiding 
force. 

On 7 April the next operation 
took place. This was not so much 
a raid as a demonstration in force. 
It was directed against the rail 
communications between Songjin 
and Hungnam on the east coast. 
The complete unit was to take part 
with a landing ship dock and an 
assault personnel destroyer to be 
used as transportation. The landing 
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was to be carried out in tracked am- 
phibians, and armored amphibians 
would be in support. In addition, 
full naval gunfire and air support 
were to be provided, extensive mine- 
sweeping operations were to be car- 
ried out prior to the landing, and 
an underwater demolition team was 
to carry out a reconnaissance of the 
beach on the night of D-1. 

The attack force commander, the 
admiral commanding the 7th Cruis- 
er Division, issued his directive and 
detailed planning started. Here some 
difficulties were encountered. The 
naval landing force commander, the 
raiding force commander, the com- 
mander of the amphibians, the UDT 
commander and a_ representative 
from the naval air group in support 
were all assembled at a planning 
headquarters. There was, however, 
no naval gunfire officer present. 

Another difficulty was that, before 
detailed planning started, the attack 
force commander and his staff had 
to proceed to sea where they were to 
remain until D-day. In fact, the 
landing force commander did not 
meet the attack force commander 
until the night of D—1 when a ren- 
dezvous was arranged off the objec- 
tive area. All plans were submitted 
by signal, and this lack of personal 
contact was a handicap to efficient 
planning. Finally, in spite of re- 
peated efforts, no really good air 
photographs of the objective area 
were obtained until D—1. 


# However, planning went ahead 
and the landing force was able to 
carry out two rehearsals before arriv- 
ing off the objective area on the 
afternoon of 6 April. The plan was 
to land an hour before first light as 
the raiding force commander wished 
to get the covering force in position 
before daylight. The landing was to 
be preceded by a four-hour naval 
bombardment by a cruiser and four 
destroyers. By deciding to land be- 
fore daylight, the raiding force com- 
mander lost much of the effect of his 
pre-H-hour bombardment and _ vio- 
lated one of the principles of am- 
phibious warfare. On this occasion 
it was done purposely in an effort 
to gain tactical surprise in an area 


where the beach defenses were not- 


expected to be strong. 
On the night of 6 April the UDT 
set out on their beach reconnais- 


sance. Unfortunately, due to 
thick fog they were unable to locate 
the beach and returned to the LSD 
in the early hours of the follo 
morning. In view of the weathe 
conditions, the decision was made t 
postpone the landing until after day 
light. 4 
Shortly after first light, the raiding 
force was launched and _ proceedg 
to the beach guided by the UDF 
boat. The fog was still thick but the 
beach was located without much dif 
ficulty and the landing was carriedy 
out unopposed. The unit remaing 
ashore for eight hours, blew up th 
railway and withdrew without casi 
alties. The only opposition encoun” 
tered was from one small enemy pa 
trol. It subsequently developed 
the enemy had been expecting a” 
landing, but on a beach two miles © 
further to the north. 
After the daylight raid in April 
there followed a period of comp 
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tive inactivity, and it was not until 


the first week in July that the unit— 
was once again involved in opera 
tions. However, from then on most 
of 41 Commando was permanently 
based on some islands off Wonsan on 


the east coast of Korea, about 60” 


miles behind the enemy lines. From 
here they carried out raids which 
varied in size from two men in 

canoe up to 70 men in rubber boats. 
Tasks included beach _ reconnait 
sance, the capture of prisoners, blow: 
ing up railways and ambushing 
roads, all intended to keep the 


enemy occupied on his lines of come” 


munication. The fact that he w 
kept occupied is apparent in that 
from this period onwards the majork 
ty of the landings were opposed, to 
greater or lesser degree, thus provif 
that these pin-prick operations 


forced him to pay more attention : 


guarding his supply lines. 

So ended an eventful year invo 
ing many types of operatio 
Lessons were learned and, above 
many Anglo-American friendshi 
were made and cemented. The uf 
operated entirely under Americal 
command throughout, and und 
many different task forces and con 
manders. From each and every 6 
it received the greatest possible hel 
and encouragement, a great @& 
perience and one which no one WE 
served in 41 : 
mando is likely to torget. US@M¥™ 
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on triangles and squares 


By LtCol John A. Crown 








® ON THE NEVER-ENDING EVOLUTION 
of infantry organization the Marine 
Corps is currently testing a modifi 
INfanery 


cation of the triangular 


The 2d and Sd Marine 
both 
added an additional 


an additional rifle company to de 


division, 


Divisions - trianetlar —— have 


battalion and 


termine what advantages may accrue 
rom a square regiment or a square 
battalion. Within one regiment in 
each division bas been added an in 
lantry battalion. And to one bat: 
talion «not the new one) a riffle 
‘company has been added. In ettect, 
the Marine Corps is conducting two 


< 
ae 


borrowing from the past in planning for the future, the 


corps is experimenting with quadrangular organization 


separate testy of the quadrangular 
Organization. 

exacting circum 
VP arine 
Korea has already quadrangularized 
Since April 
Korean Marine Corps 


Under more 


stances, the Ist Division in 
its regumental echelon 
L951, the [st 
Regiment has served as a part of the 
division. Thus the Ist Miaarine Divi 
ston dy operating with four infantys 
regiments, although it has utilized 
them as three up and one back rath 
117 


concept of two up apd two back. 


er than operating under the 


Phe triangular diviston as) rela 


tively new oan the United States, hav- 


Ing been preceded by the quadrangu 
lar division. For that matter, Ma 
rine Corps divisions are ol recent 
vintage, too, both the triangle and 
the organization of a) Marine divi 
sion having put in an appearance at 
about the same time. 
Marshal \Viaurice de 


erally credited with forming the first 


Saxe is gen 


organization which combined inftan 


trv. artillery and cavalry; it was the 


forerunner of the modern division. 
In the 760s, Saxe’s disciple, Mar 
shal Broglie, used this divistonal on 
ganization to good advantage for the 


French Sut it remarmed 


for the 
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French Republican armies under 
Napoleon to perfect the form. These 
divisions contained four demi-bri- 
gades of infantry, each including 
three infantry battalions. In addi- 
tion, the divisions had cavalry, artil- 
lery and special and administrative 
staffs. Divisional strength ranged 
between 10,000 and 15,000. 

One hundred years later the 
strength of a division was essentially 
the same. Infantry was organized 
into two brigades, each brigade con- 
taining two regiments. Organization 
within the regiment and the battal- 
ion varied. A regiment usually con- 
tained three or four infantry battal- 
ions and a battalion possessed be- 
tween four and eight rifle com- 
panies. 

During World War I the infantry 
division was a cumbersome affair of 
some 28,059 men. This was the 
square division. The infantry com- 
ponents, numbering 16,938 men, 
were included in two infantry bri- 
gades. Each brigade contained two 
infantry regiments, three battalions 
to a regiment, four rifle companies 
in each battalion. There were four 
platoons in each rifle company and 
four sections — hand bombers, rifle 
grenadiers, riflemen, automatic rifle- 
men—in each platoon. Thus the 
only triangular element was _ the 
number of battalions. But the over- 
all quadrangular division organiza- 
tion was singularly suited for trench 
warfare, inasmuch as tactics dictated 
two up and two back. 

World War I represented a near 
miss for the formation of a Marine 
division. The first Marine “brigade” 
was organized in Panama in 1885 
and consisted of only two battalions. 
Upon the United States’ entry into 
the war in 1917, a brigade was as 
large a unit as the Marine Corps 
possessed, although by that time it 
was a brigade in the accepted sense 
of the term. The 4th Marine Bri- 
gade, consisting of the 5th and 6th 
Marines and the 6th Machine Gun 
Battalion, became one of the two 
infantry brigades in the 2d Infan- 
try Division upon that unit’s forma- 
tion in late 1917. 

General Pershing was so impressed 
with Marine performance that in 
March 1918 MajGen Commandant 
George Barnett recommended to the 
Secretary of the Navy that permis- 
sion be obtained for a Marine divi- 
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In France—The 4th Brigade was half a quadrangle 


sion to be organized in the A.E.F. 
The appointment on 28 July 1918 
of BrigGen John A. Lejeune, USMC, 
as Commanding General of the 2d 
Infantry Division lent impetus to 
these efforts, and the 5th Marine 
Brigade (11th and 15th Marines and 
5th Brigade Machine Gun Battal- 
ion) was organized and dispatched 
to France. Its last elements arrived 
November 9th, 1918, and the Armis- 
tice two days later put a stop to any 
further thought of forming a Marine 
division. 


® In Apri 1919 rue A.E.F. Superi- 
or Board submitted a report to the 
Secretary of War in which it recom- 
mended that the Army’s infantry di- 
visions continue with the quadrang- 
ular or square organization. In for- 
warding the report, however, General 
Pershing took vigorous exception to 
its content. He recommended that 
the infantry division contain one 
brigade of infantry, that brigade 
containing three regiments of three 
battalions each. The A.E.F. chief 
argued that the World War I divi- 
sion lacked mobility and that mo- 
bility and elasticity were of para- 
mount importance in organizing an 
infantry division. 


General Barnett wanted a division 


“.,. the division must . . . include 
only those units which are always 
essential to enable it to fight and 
live under the most probable condi- 
tions under which it is to operate,” 
General Pershing wrote. “. . . the 
infantry must be kept at the great 
est number practicable while pro 
viding the indispensable auxili- 
MK. 

But the Army retained the square. 

The Marine Corps took note of 
the Pershing recommendations in 
January 1925 when its War Plans 
Committee, headed by Colonel 








































Julius 5. ‘Lurrill, reported: “A divi- 
sion organized along the lines of the 
Pershing Division appears to be par- 
ticularly adapted to the needs of the 
Marine Corps. In the first place, the 
organization is elastic... .” 

The War Plans Committee esti- 
mated that the maximum number 
of Marines that could be assembled 
under the strength limitations of 
1925 would be between 9,000 and 
10,000 and therefore it proposed a 
Marine division of 10,309 men. 

Within the projected division, in- 
fantry would be organized into a 
brigade containing three regiments, 
each mustering a strength of 2,325. 
Each regiment would include three 
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ora 
At Lejeune and Pendleton a 


battalions, and each of these would 
have four rifle companies. 

In 1925 the brigade was still the 
largest unit within the Marine 
Corps. Under the table of organiza- 
tion for that period, the brigade pos- 
sessed two infantry regiments, each 
regiment had three infantry battal- 
ions, each battalion included three 
rifle companies, each rifle company 
had two platoons and each platoon 
had four squads. Brigade strength 
Was set at 3,260, regimental strength 
1,612 and battalion strength at 

3. 


By 1936 the Marine infantry was 
sentially triangular in organiza- 
ion. ‘True, the brigade was still the 
largest unit and within it there were 
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only two infantry regiments. But 
the regimental organization fit the 
triangular pattern. The war strength 
tables of organization in 1936 set 
brigade strength at 8,136, with each 
regiment containing 2,527 officers 
and men and the infantry battalion 
counting its strength at 758. Three 
rifle platoons were in a rifle com- 
pany, three rifle companies were in- 
cluded in a battalion and three bat- 
talions were in a regiment. 

A year later the Army initiated its 
first field tests of a triangularized 
division, and repeated them in 1939. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and 
the sweep of German triangularized 
divisions in late 1939 and 1940 


new experiment has begun 


served to crystallize opinion in favor 
of the triangle. In 1940 the Army 
adopted a table of organization for 
a triangularized infantry division 
which reduced division strength 
from 22,000 under the square forma- 
tion to 14,981 under the new. It 
was 1942, however, before the Na- 
tional Guard divisions shaved off 
one corner of the square. 

In 1940 the Marine Corps’ Fleet 
Marine Force contained the Ist and 
2d Marine Brigades, and in view of 
the expansion of the Corps a third 
Marine brigade was planned. In 
place of three brigades, however, it 
was decided to organize two Marine 
“streamlined” divisions to have 
available a “strong, fast striking 


force.” Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox approved the proposed divi- 
sion organization in September 1940 
with the comment, “Think this is an 
extremely well-planned table of or- 
ganization for a Marine Corps 
‘streamlined’ division.” 

As visualized, the Marine division 
was set up to seize and occupy ad- 
vanced naval bases, the Navy’s Gen- 
eral Board stating that “at present 
there are no Array organizations or- 
ganized and trained for overseas 
landing operations. ...’”” The Marine 
division would follow the lines of 
the Army triangularized infantry 
division ‘“‘with the exception that 
certain special troops, such as tank 
and parachute units, are attached to 
the Marine division, whereas in the 
Army these are included in the 
corps.” 


@ ‘THE INFANTRY organization fit the 
triangular pattern perfectly: three 
rifle platoons to a rifle company, 
three rifle companies to a battalion, 
three infantry battalions to an in- 
fantry regiment and three infantry 
regiments to a division. The table 
of organization set division strength 
at 15,916. Each infantry regiment 
had 2,996 men, each battalion 888, 
and each rifle company 178. To 
point up the mission of a “strong, 
fast striking force,” it was proposed 
that the first battalion of each regi- 
ment “be trained and equipped for 
fast transportation by air to any 
threatened point and will be landed 
by either parachute or rubber boat.” 

At that time virtually no one 
could foresee the tremendous expan- 
sion that would take place in the 
coming years. 

On | February 1941, the Ist and 
2d Marine Brigades became the Ist 
and 2d Marine Divisions respective- 
ly, and for the first time in its his- 
tory the Corps had divisional or- 
ganization. More expansion followed 
until the end of the war found the 
Marine Corps with six divisions, all 
based on the triangular concept. 

Only time will tell whether or not 
our current experimentation with 
quadrangular organization is a step 
in the right direction. But it is sig- 
nificant and refreshing to note that 
the Corps, pioneer and developer of 
the LVT and the tactical use of heli- 
copters, can look to the past as well 
as to the future for ideas. US @MC 
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@ IF YOU WERE WITH THE CONVOY 
that started from Camp Desert Rock 
at midnight on 17 April, you prob- 
ably remember that it was a somber 
convoy, no doubt one of the most 
carefully checked groups of serials 
in which Marines ever rode. For to 
get from Camp Desert Rock, the 
Army's temporary desert camp 63 
miles north of Las Vegas, to the 
atomic energy test site within Camp 
Mercury, you had to travel for over 
an hour-and-a-half, passing through 
four different security areas. 

And as the convoy rolled through 
the bitter cold of the Nevada night 
you wondered whether all the plan- 
ning of General Brown and the staff 
of the 2d Marine Corps Provisional 
Atomic Energy Brigade (2d MCP- 
AEB) would be worth it. 
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What is the story behind the Ma- 
rines’ participation in this fifth shot 
of a series of 10 conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission? It is 
only fitting that the Marine Corps, 
in keeping with its role as the na- 
tion’s professional fighting labora- 
tory, should attempt to obtain the 
valuable information which might 
enable it someday to use the atomic 
bomb in taking an enemy beachhead. 
Actually, it was a try-out of the new- 
est supporting weapons. All hands 
agreed that it was “first class.” 

Initially, of course, it must be re- 
membered that the AEC was slated 
to conduct tests of certain “‘nuclear 
devices” at its Nevada Proving 
Grounds during the spring. The mili- 
tary services were invited through 
the Defense Department to partici- 
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First the light, , 


the sound.,,, 


pate in certain of these tests, the 
planned extent of the participation 
to be submitted for approval to the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Proj- 
ect (AFSWP). 

After approval of the Marines’ 
plan early in the year, the next step 
was the designation of the partici- 
pating troops and the formation of 
a staff. CMC ordered FMFLant 
and FMFPac each to furnish a re. 
inforced infantry battalion and FMF- 
Pac to provide three helicopter 
squadrons. The brigade command 
was given to BrigGen Wilburt §. 
Brown, only known Marine to have 
commanded both an infantry and 
artillery regiment in combat. Gen- 
eral Brown obtained Colonel Jesse 
S. Cook, a veteran of last year’s Des- 
ert Rock IV exercise, as his chief of 
staff. 

In early March the organization 
of the brigade staff was complete. 
Then followed the headaches of a 
new outfit. Supplies and equipment 
were requisitioned, vehicles were ob- 
tained, visits with the Army at Des 
ert Rock were arranged and finally 
the new staff was worked together 
so as to come up with an acceptable 
operations and administrative plan. 

The movement of the staff from 
Camp Pendleton to Desert Rock was 
made both by air and motor convoy. 
The battalion from FMFLant (2d 
Mar Div), 1/8 commanded by LtCol 
Lawrence P. Harris, made the trip 
from Camp Lejeune to nearby In 
dian Springs Air Force Base in R4Qs 
(Flying Boxcars) of the 2d and 3d 
MAWSs. The battalion from FMF 
Pac (3d Mar Div), 2/3 commanded 
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_, then the shock of the blast, 


_ and last, the lessons learned 


by LtCol Derek W. Price, was trans- 
ported to the site by MAG-25 from 
AirFMFPac at El Toro. Also from 
El Toro came Colonel Harold J. 
Mitchener’s MAG-16, one of the first 
all-helicopter groups in Marine 
Corps aviation history. 

With all the participants gathered 
at Desert Rock, final training and 
security briefing were given. Liberty 
to nearby Las Vegas was granted, 
and those who could afford it got a 
second chance. 

But all that is in the past as the 
convoy rolls on this D-day night, 
and you wonder whether the many 
questions will be answered. 

Does the explosion knock helicop- 
ters that are airborne at the time of 
the blast out of the air? 

How fast will troops be able to 
move out after the blast? How fast 
can they advance behind the radia- 
tion monitoring teams? 


How close can you safely get to a 
“nuclear” explosion? What will be 
the effect of the blast on you? 

It won’t be long before you know, 
for the convoy has now turned off 
onto a rough, dusty road. You 
bounce along for another half-hour 
before finally arriving at the trenches. 
Now you can appreciate the rehears- 
al held two days previously. Without 
it, trying to get 2,200 Marines and 
several hundred observers in the 
right trenches in the dark would cer- 
tainly be a tough job. The trenches 
are marked with flares at each end 
and a loudspeaker system covering 
the thousand yard frontage of the 
echeloned trenches does much to ori- 
ent all hands as they move in for the 
long wait to H-hour—at 0435. 

It’s 0130 now and you are glad to 
get in the trench because it affords 
some protection from the bitter, 
cold wind. The Army officer on the 
loudspeaker announces what will 
happen during the next three hours, 
and you sit on your helmet and try 
to get comfortable for the wait. Now 
it’s 0200 and you hear the announce- 
ment that 2,500 pounds of TNT will 
be fired shortly to alert the seismo- 
graphic people around the country. 
It’s fired and sounds like a thousand- 
pounder going off. 

At 0300 they announce another 
TNT charge will soon be fired. It 
goes off on schedule, and you realize 
that all is planned according to an 
exact timetable. It’s now 0335 and 
the speaker announces one hour un- 
til shot time. It’s cold, and you've 


already eaten your rations. Some 
people light the trash to get warm. 


“At 30 minutes before shot time a 
30-second siren will be sounded,” 
says the P. A. system. You check with 
your watch as the siren starts scream- 
ing. Right on the button. Your back 
is aching, and you begin to wonder 
whether 0435 will ever arrive. The 
sky is getting slightly grey in the 
east. 

Fifteen minutes. It won’t be long 
now. Suddenly the night seems very 
still. No voices can be heard along 
the trench. Ten minutes... five... 
You shove your shoulder against the 
forward wall of the trench. Then all 
with a rush the announcer is count- 
ing off the last 30 seconds . . . right 
on down to five seconds ... four... 
three... two...one... 


@ THE FIRST IMPRESSION is light. It 
seems to come in two phases. As 
your eyes peer at the bottom of the 
trench, the most brilliant light you 
have ever experienced makes every 
grain of sand seem the size of a boul- 
der. Then, while you catch your 
breath in fearful awe, comes the sec- 
ond phase, like stepping out of a 
deep cave into the light of a thou- 
sand suns. 

The next sensation following the 
light is the one that really shakes 
you. It rolls and rolls, and you're 
certain you are on the top of a giant 
mountain of jello. For one grim 
moment you wonder whether the 
earth is going to open up. The roll- 
ing stops. WHAM! The sound wave 
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finally gets to you some eight seconds 
after detonation. It’s not like a 
bomb nor a shell, not like any ex- 
plosion you are familiar with. It’s 
similar, perhaps, to the sound of the 
impact of an empty thousand-gallon 
oil drum dropped off the Empire 
State Building—were anyone to try 
it. 

Some say a gust of wind accom- 
panies the noise. Maybe it does. But 
the report of the explosion is the sig- 
nal for the attack to jump off. Out 
of the trenches move the battalions 
on either flank preceded by the radi- 
ation monitoring teams. The orange 
fireball is moving skyward at a mile- 
a-minute rate and the scrubby desert 
trees in front of you are burning 
brightly. 

As shown in the sketch above, 
1/8 is to attack straight to the front, 
moving by fire (simulated) and 
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movement until the troops reach 
their objective. Simultaneously, 2/3, 
less Easy Co, is also to make a fron- 
tal attack and take its portion of the 
objective. 

The noise of the explosion is also 
the signal for the ‘copters to move 
from their positions some miles to 
the rear of the trenches. Right on 
schedule, despite the blinding dust 
caused by the explosion, the “whirly 
birds” find their assigned loading 
site in rear of Easy Co and quickly 
load the waiting Marines. In groups 
of three the 38 ’copters move the en- 
tire company some 2,000 yards and 
land them on their objective, arriv- 
ing before the remainder of the bat- 
talion which is completing the an- 
nihilation of the “enemy.” In the 
meantime 1/8, because of the intense 
radiation, has to change its direction 
of attack, but this change of direc- 





tion only slows them momentarily, 
and they reach the objective only 
minutes behind 2/3. 


After the tactical portion of the 
problem is secured all hands are 
moved administratively through the 
display area where they see evidences 
of the effect of the blast on various 
types of Marine Corps and Army 
equipment at various distances from 
ground zero. At each range a guide 
recalls to the troops and observers 
what they saw on rehearsal day and 
then points out the probable radia. 
tion effects on each item. Shock and 
heat effects are all too obvious. 

Then the exercise is secured, and 
cataloging of the answers is begun. 
General Brown points out some of 
the lessons at an interview the fol- 
lowing day: 

a) The Marine Corps concept of 
using helicopter-borne troops to rap- 
idly exploit the shock effect of the 
blast is sound. Helicopters can be 
air-borne at shot time. (The exact 
safe distance from ground zero must 
remain Classified.) By using helicop- 
ters, Marine assault landings of the 
future will not be limited to costly 
beach assaults, since the enemy can 
be hit when he is still reeling from 
the shock of the atomic blast, and 
supplies can be quickly delivered 
where needed. 

b) When preceded by monitoring 
teams, infantry on foot can move out 
in assault immediately after the blast 
noise has been heard, speed of ad- 
vance depending on the monitoring 
teams and enemy action. 

c) When protected by foxholes or 
trenches in which infantry are in 
defilade, safety from blast, heat and 
initial radiation is provided at a 
distance of 4,000 yards. 

In addition to these lessons, Gen- 
eral Brown points out the training 
benefits derived from the exercise: 
the transporting of an infantry bat- 
talion from one coast to another 
without accident, the movement of 
a helicopter group from El ‘Toro to 
Desert Rock with the problems at 
tendant to such a move, the working 
together of a provisional staff to pr 
duce the necessary plans and orders 
in a minimum of time and finally 
the excellent individual training T 
ceived by every Marine present who 
now knows what is true and what Is 
false concerning the Marine Corps 
newest supporting weapon. US # MC 
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Egypt's new national anthem re- 
ceived an “official” interpretation re- 
cently when the U. S. Marine Band 
recorded an 85-piece orchestration 
in Washington at the request of the 
U.S. State Department. The record- 
ing was broadcast for the first time 
on a Voice of America program, and 
le platter was then forwarded to 
Egypt for presentation to General 
Mohamed Naguib, the prime min- 
ister. 

“Anthem of Liberation,” the new 
hymn by Nashto al-Tahrir, had 
never been heard in Egypt in a fully- 
orchestrated form. This was the sec- 
ond time that the Marine Band, un- 
der the direction of LtCol William 
F. Santelmann, has introduced a na- 
tional anthem. Previously, the Ma- 
rines had set the tempo and inter- 
preted the anthem of Pakistan. 
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Presentation of the second Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation for the 
Ist Marine Aircraft Wing was made 
recently to MajGen Vernon E. Me- 
gee by the Republic of Korea’s 
President, Syngman Rhee. The 
award covered service from 27 Feb- 
ruary 1951 through 11 June 1953. 
Personnel attached to the lst MAW 
during that period will not be elig- 
ible to wear the ribbon until au- 
thorized by Congress. 


John Phillip Sousa’s baton and 
three of his original musical scores 
have been returned to the Marine 
Corps Band by his daughters, Jane, 
Priscilla Sousa and Mrs. Helen 
Sousa Abert. 


The U. S. Navy’s latest single-jet, 
swept-wing fighter is the XF3H-1 
Demon (above). The Demon, de- 
scribed by Navy officials as superior 
to the MiG-15, will be ready for car- 
rier suitability trials at the Navy’s 
test center at Patuxent, Maryland, 
within the next few months. 


The Marine Memorial Orphanage 
in Pohang, Korea (left) is support- 
ed by Marines of the Ist Marine 
Aircraft Wing. Much of the cloth- 
ing donated is sent to Korea by Ma- 
rine families in the U. S. Sergeants 
Albert C. Lowes and Russell L. 
Tracy are shown giving bundles of 
clothing to the orphanage manager, 
Kwong Sun An. 


Summer training for college stu- 
dents enrolled in the Marine Corps 
Officer training programs is being 
conducted at Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico. In all, some 6000 college 
students participating in the Platoon 
Leader’s Class, Officer Candidate 
Course, Women Officers Training 
Class and NROTC programs will re- 
ceive training by the summer’s end. 
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‘I did not consider it 
beneath my dignity to 
show the men what to do’ 


WORO 


By Col J. D. Hittle 


#@ ABOUTALL THE NAME “SUVOROV” 
means to the average military reader 
in this country is that it seems to be 
connected with one of the highest 
military decorations of the Russian 
Army—The Order of Suvorov. It 
should mean a lot more, for Alex- 
ander Suvorov, in whose honor the 
decoration was named, occupies an 
unusual place among the great gen- 
erals of Russian military history. 

A soldier of the old Romanofts, 
he is, nevertheless, revered and idol- 
ized today by the Army of Soviet 
Russia. That he should be such a 
subject of emulation is not strange, 
for Suvorov ranks with the all-time 
greats of military history, a tactician 
and strategist ahead of his time, one 
who understood and exploited the 
stubborn stolidness of the Russian 
soldier and one who was a natural 
leader of fighting men. He gave the 
Imperial Army a tradition of victory, 
a tradition that, in spite of the Revo- 
lution, has been embraced by the 
army of Communist Russia. To 
understand something about Alex- 
ander Suvorov is to understand a 
little more about the Imperial back- 
ground of today’s Soviet Army. 

Alexander Suvorov, quite ap- 
propriately for a future Russian gen- 
eral, was the son of a general and 
was born in Moscow the 24th of 
November, 1730. In 1745 he began 
service with the Semyonovski Guards 
with the rank of private. Because of 
his incessant reading of military his- 
tory he began service, he later re- 
marked, “knowing more of the his- 
tory and art of war than most of the 
carpet officers to whom he had to 
present arms.” 

In April of 1754 he received his 
commission, and the Seven Years’ 
War soon gave him his opportunity 
to be a participant. For one who 
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: » 
had studied the glorious stories of 


Alexander, Hannibal, Mareshal de 
Saxe and Prince Eugene of Savoy, his 
assignment to duty must have been 
a disappointment. Instead of shout- 
ing the order for the charge to a 
troop of cavalry, his duty consisted 
of purchasing and shipping food and 
supplies to the ones who were doing 
the fighting. As bitter as such an as- 
signment must have been, the results 
of duty in the supply branch were 
continually discernable throughout 
the remainder of his military career, 
for while Russian supply procedure 
was never good by Western stand- 
ards, Suvorov, probably more than 
any other general of his time, was 
what we would today call “supply 
conscious,” and his logistics was bet- 
ter than that of his contemporaries. 


#@ By 1760 He Lert the account 
ledgers and flour sacks behind and 
was promoted to command of a unit 
of light horse. It was not long before 
his ability brought him attention. A 
superior remarked of him that he 
was “quick in reconnaissance, bold 
in fight, cool in danger.” To the end 
of his fighting days, these charac 
teristics were never diminished in 
the personality of Suvorov. But even 
more than these virtues, he had that 
added characteristic that makes a 
good general a famous general—it- 
dependence of thought and a will 
ingness to be different. 

While European military doctrine 
was worshipping at the altar of 
Prussian polished leather, cockades 
and tight breeches, Suvorov was 
one of the few men of his era who 
sensed that the secret of Fredericks 
military success was not to be found 
in the more visible yet incidental 
accouterments and. drill, but rather 
in “the boldness of his strokes and 
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the swiftness of his tactics.” Suvorov’s 
methods were identified by these 
characteristics. 

In the summer of 1765, in com- 
mand of a regiment, he was ordered 
to Ladoga, on the northern frontier. 
Far from the bothersome hordes of 
inspectors, he was now in a position 
to apply whatever individual theories 
he had evolved. First and foremost 
of his concerns was the morale of 
hismen. He built a church and two 
schools, one for the officers’ children 
and one for those of the enlisted men 
of the regiment. Suvorov had come 
to the conclusion that fresh vege- 
tables helped prevent scurvy, and he 
consequently maintained organiza- 
tional gardens. While emphasizing 
the importance of morale and 
health, he realized that from the 
military standpoint they meant little 
unless they were translated into in- 
creased combat efficiency. His pri- 
mary task, then, was training his 
regiment, keeping it on a wartime 
basis with long marches, river cross- 
ings and maneuvers. 


# OF HIS REGIMENT and methods 
he wrote: “The men were healthy 
and cheerful. The officers knew I did 


not consider it beneath my dignity 


to show the men what to do... I 


acted as major, adjutant, right down 
to corporal, sat with the men and 
could teach every one of them.” 
This thought later seemed to be in- 
corporated into his favorite maxim, 
“Hard on the training ground, easy 
in battle.” Training was, therefore, 
his first priority, for he always con- 
tended that it was hard field training 
that “cultivated _ self-reliance—the 
foundation of courage.” 


His methods were vindicated in 
1768 when Russia went to war with 
Poland. In order to join the field 
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Suvorov in Switzerland — even in defeat, 
he fought with the same unrelenting vigor 


army at Smolensk, Suvorov made a 
march of 570 miles over what has 
justifiably been called the worst 
marching country in Europe. He 
completed the march in 30 days—19 
miles a day. Not one man was left 
sick in quarters at Ladoga; march 
casualties totaled 6 ill and 1 dead. 
His marches were classics. On an- 
other occasion he made a march in 
which he averaged 31 miles a day for 
12 days. “Victory is decided by the 
legs,” he explained. Once, when a 
jealous Austrian general accused him 
of tiring his men by forced marches, 
Suvorov tersely replied, “Read 
Caesar. The Romans marched faster 
than even we do.” 

The year 1770 found him a major 
general and the following year he 
won his first great field victory over 
the Polish confederation troops at 
Landskron. Here he demonstrated 
his genius for quick action. Arriv- 


ing with his cavalry opposite the 
prepared Polish positions, he was far 
ahead of his infantry, and according 
to all the rules of the times, cavalry 
could not attack without infantry 
support. Suvorov knew the rules but 
he also knew his opponent, the 
French General Dumouriez, who 
lacked the Russian’s disrespect for 
rules. Knowing he was expected to 
wait for his infantry, Suvorov threw 
his cavalry mass against the center 
of the enemy position, precipitating 
the enemy into a disastrous retreat. 

From Landskron he proceeded to 
Crakow where he participated in the 
seige of that fortress. Although adept 
at seige warfare, he detested it, favor- 
ing open operations and rapid 
maneuver. 

In April of 1772 he was ordered 
to command of the Army of Wal- 
lachia on the Turkish Frontier. Just 
as the Indian frontier has been the 
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historic schooi of British generalship, 
the perennial warfare of the South 
Russian border developed some of 
the best Russian field commanders. 
An exponent of quick, fluid ma- 
neuver, Suvorov was now to have 
ample opportunity for such action 
against the Turks who, throughout 
history, have been among the great- 
est cavalrymen. 

His first major engagement was 
the capture of the Turkish strong- 
hold of Turtukai at the confluence 
of the Ardyesh and the Danube. 
While he abhorred rules in war, he 
instinctively adhered to the basic 
principles. A careful study of the 
operation will disclose that practical- 
ly every modern tactical principle of 
river crossings was employed at 
Turtukai. Turkish losses exceeded 
Suvorov’s by more than 15 to I. 


® Svuvorov was As eccentric in 
his correspondence as he was in some 
of his tactices, but like his tactics, his 
writings had a refreshing touch of 
independence and disregard for the 
conventional. According to Blease, 
his British biographer, Suvorov’s re- 
port to his superior commander on 
the victory at Turtukai was in the 
form of the following ditty: 

“Glory to God, glory to you; 
Turtukai’s taken, and I’m there too.” 
This “combat report” was followed 
a few days later with his recom- 
mendations for decorations. In the 
course of the report, he made the fol- 
lowing request: “Don’t omit, your 
Excellency, my dear comrades, and 
for God’s sake don’t forget me. I 
think that I have really deserved the 
Second Class of St. George.” 

More conflict followed Turtukai. 
At Hirsof he annihilated a superior 
force of Turks with a maneuver 
strongly reminiscent of Cannae. By 
all the rules of war, Suvorov should 
have been disastrously defeated at 
Kozludja, where, while in command 
of the Russian advance guard, he 
collided with a large force of Turks 
in a heavily wooded area. Before 
he could bring up sufficient forces 
he was pushed back to the edge of 
the woods. There he paused, re- 
coiled and began a counterattack, 
seizing the initiative. In the ensuing 
engagement he inflicted a severe de- 
feat on the enemy. 

His leadership was based upon the 
power of his example. His wants 
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were simple and in the field he 
shared the hardships with his men. 
His bed was a bundle of straw, his 
blanket was a greatcloak and the 
saddle was his pillow. Once on a 
later occasion, when making plans 
for joint action with the Austrians, 
Suvorov received the Austrian Gen- 
eral, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, in an 
“issue” tent, in which Suvorov was 
“reclining on a heap of newly mown 
hay.” 

Following the Turkish campaign 
came frontier duty, during which he 
pushed into the barren vastness of 
the Volga hinterlands to put down 
revolt and restore the authority of 
the Crown. Then came several years 
of historically unimportant duty. In 
1785 he was promoted to General in 
Chief, and in 1787 he was a member 
of the court that accompanied 
Empress Catherine on her tour 
through the territories. At one time 
during the tour he was talking with 







































the French Comte de Segur, who 
asked him, “Is it true that whep 
you're with the army you never go 
to sleep?” to which Suvorov replied 
slyly, “Oh, yes. I hate idleness. By 
sometimes when I’m lazy and want 
to rest in real comfort, I take of 
one of my spurs.” 

The social whirl of the Empress 
tour was but a brief respite from 
battle, and the same year found 
Suvorov back in the field battling 
alongside the Austrians in the open- 
ing phases of the Second Turkish 
War. At Kinburn he repelled a 
Turkish river-crossing by combining 
efficient reconnaissance with a strong 
central reserve. Shortly thereafter 
he received an urgent plea from the 
Austrian commander, requesting im- 
mediate aid against a major attack 
being mounted by the Turkish main 
body. Suvorov’s reply to the plea for 
assistance was as assuring as it was 
brief—‘‘Coming, Suvorov.” 


“Turtukai’s taken, and I’m there too.” 
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Leaving 300 as a camp garrison, 
he began a march of 40 miles over 
almost impassable roads. He com- 
pleted the march and was in battle 
position 28 hours later. Then came 
his victory over a greatly superior 
army at Fokhani, which was soon fol- 
lowed by one of his greatest field 
accomplishments, the battle of 
Ruimnik, where he commanded the 
allied Austrian and Russian forces, 
and virtually destroyed a Turkish 
host of 90,000. As a reward for this 
victory, he was made Count of Ruim- 
nik, which pleased him greatly. 
Suvorov’s next great battle was a 
military victory of the first magni- 
tude, but it made a dismal blot on 
his record in the eyes of history. In 
command of a large Russian force, 
he was ordered to assault and seize 
the fortress of Ismail, the center of 
Turkish power on the eastern Dan- 
ube. Outnumbered by the defenders, 
and possessing no seige artillery, he 
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stormed the fortress in separate 
columns. The audacity of his action, 
the timing of his movements and the 
spectacle of his example in leading 
the attack in the most difficult situa- 
tion brought victory. The massacre 
that followed the seizure of the 
fortress remains inseparably linked 
with the name of Suvorov, even 
though it has been reasonably estab- 
lished that he never authorized the 
pillage. 

Suvorov was not one to under- 
estimate the value of his victories. 
After Ismail, Potemkin, the court 
favorite and Suvorov’s military su- 
perior, asked him what kind of a 
reward he wished. To this Suvorov 
answered, “No one can reward me 
but God and the Empress.” For this 
reply he lost the patronage of Potem- 
kin and was ordered to garrison duty 
on the Finnish frontier. 


The second Polish War brought 
him back to the field command, and 
in 1794 he was again in his element 
leading his troops against the enemy. 
From the victory at Kruptchitsa he 
drove further into the heart of Po- 
land. Marshaling his force before 
Warsaw he stormed the suburb of 
Praga, and as in the case of Ismail, 
the troops pillaged the city. But the 
fury of the attack on Praga was not 
all valueless. Faced with such a 
furious opponent, the city of Warsaw 
surrendered, throwing itself upon 
the mercy of one whose name to 
many meant sack and pillage. Hav- 
ing surrendered, the fate of Warsaw 
contrasted sharply with that of un- 
fortunate Praga. There was no levy 
on the inhabitants, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed. Labeled in 
the public mind as a ruthless killer, 
Suvorov was as generous in accept- 
ing surrender as he was vicious in 
the assault. 


#@ $.IN HIS SURPRISING treatment of 
Warsaw he was merely adhering to 
the theory he expressed at Landskron 
almost 25 years before when, after re- 
turning his opponent’s sword, he said, 
“A generous reception of repentant 
rebels serves our interest better than 
the shedding of blood.” In handling 
the Polish question, he applied the 
classic formula for dealing with na- 
tional revolt: unhesitating energy in 
military operations, followed by 
ostentatious clemency. Those who 
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Potemkin 


associate him only with the massacre 
of Ismail and the sack of Praga for- 
get the inscription on the gift pre- 
sented to him by the city of Warsaw. 
It read, “Warsaw, to her deliverer.” 

In 1796 he completed his famous 
work, The Science of Victory, which 
embodied his essential miltary theo- 
ries. The Science of Victory was 
written in terse, staccato terms, de- 
void of literary embellishments. 
Here are a few excerpts from Part 
II, “Instruction for Soldiers.” 

“Save ammunition for three days 
and sometimes for a whole cam- 
paign when more supplies are un- 
available. Shoot rarely, but with 
good aim; thrust vigorously with the 
bayonet; the bullet may miss, but 
the bayonet never; the bullet's a 
fool, the bayonet’s the boy. 

“Thrust once—throw the heathen 
from your bayonet. Sabre across his 
neck — leap back one pace, strike 
again, cut down a second, then a 
third; a hero will cut down half a 
dozen, and I have seen even more. 
Keep your bullet in the barrel; if 
three attack you—bayonet the first, 
shoot the second, bayonet the third. 

“Never pause in the attack... . 

“Don’t offend civilians; they pro- 
vide us with food and drink. A sol- 
dier is not a robber. To take booty 
is rightful. Capture a camp and 
everything is yours; capture a for- 
tress and it is yours; but take no 
booty without orders. 

“Three arts of war. First—judg- 
ment; how to lay out a camp, how 
to march, where to attack, drive and 
strike, what position to occupy, how 
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to ascertain the enemy's approxi- 
mate strength and his intentions. 
“Second—swiftness, marching. . . . 
Field kitchens go on ahead with 
tents so that when men arrive food 
is ready; order lies in field kitchens. 
Rest for dinner—four hours. Same 
for night. . . . Thus quick pace, but 
men not tired. Enemy does not ex- 
pect us. . . . Suddenly we are upon 
him like a bolt from the blue; makes 
his head swim... . 
“Third—vigorous attack. One leg 
reinforces the other, one hand 
strengthens the other; many men 
perish from volley, enemy possess 
hand, but does not possess the Rus- 
sian bayonet. Line up in open order 
—attack at once with cold steel. 
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fore you, but there are even worse 
enemies: those damned ‘I don’t 
know Sirs,’ whisperers, backbiters, 
liars, windbags, rumor-mongers, 
hypocrites, two-facers, bootlickers, 
muddleheads these ‘I don’t 
know Sirs’ cause a lot of trouble. 
Officer ‘I don’t know Sirs’—arrest; 
in case of staff officers, confine to 
quarters. 

“Soldiers must be healthy, brave, 
firm, determined, truthful and 
pious. ... 

“Knowledge is light, ignorance 
darkness; the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and if the peasant 
doesn’t know how to work his plow, 
the grain doesn’t grow. One trained 
man is worth three untrained; in 
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origin of the traditional Russian 
emphasis on the bayonet can 
found in Suvorov’s instructions, 

As a pedantic exposition of the 
philosophy and nature of war, there 
isn’t much of a Clausewitz in Suvo. 
rov’s Science of Victory, but as a 
series of down-to-earth instructions 
to fighting men, it does have more 
than a slight Patton flavor. In fact, 
a detailed study of Suvorov brings 
one to the conclusion that, from the 
standpoint of combat method, war 
thought and personal leadership; 
Suvorov was in many ways an 18th 
century Patton. 

Suvorov may have shunned the 
methodical in war, but he was ahead 
of his time in appreciating the tru. 
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At Kozludja, Suvorov paused, recoiled and seized the initiative 


“Beware of hospitals. German 
medicines are rotten, all useless and 
harmful. Russian soldiers not accus- 
tomed to them. You have your own 
roots and herbs. The soldier is 
precious; take care of his health. 
Those who neglect men—arrest if 
officer, flog if under-officer or cor- 
poral, and those who neglect them- 
selves deserve to be flogged. 

“Heroes, the enemy trembles be- 
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fact more than three, let it be six, 
let it be ten—we shall beat them all, 
knock them down, take them pris- 
oner. ... Brothers, that’s what mili- 
tary training means!” 

As can be readily perceived, every 
tactical instruction was associated 
with movement in the direction of 
the enemy. The underlying theme 
of his entire philosophy was morale. 
Also, what is probably the principal 


isms of unity of command, value of 
the offensive, destruction of the op 
posing force, isolation of enemy 
pockets of resistance and simplicity 
of plan. In this he anticipated 
Napoleon. by applying many of the 
factors that brought victories to the 
First Empire. Suvorov demonstrated 
by his battles that he appreciated 
that the ultimate object of battle 
was the destruction of the opposing 
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army. A few years later Clausewitz 
wrote his way to military immortal- 
ity by postulating this same prin- 
ciple in his Vom Krieg. 

Suvorov’s basic tactical principle 
was direct action. He had no use for 
complicated maneuver and the 
“ruses de guerre.” He once ex- 
plained his views on the matter by 
writing, “The correct rule of the art 
of war is to make a direct attack on 
the enemy’s most vulnerable side, 
and not timidly to go a roundabout 
way. The latter only complicates the 
attack, whereas a straight and bold 
assault leads to success.” 

Suvorov had the courage of his 
convictions, and he expressed his be- 
liefs with acute candor. This com- 

a bination had lost him the support 


op- of Potemkin after Ismail, and it 
brought him bitter disappointment 
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a in his later years. Emperor Paul, 
tel who succeeded Catherine the Great, 
ile succumbed completely to Prussian 
te methods. Suvorov stubbornly fought 
wa the imperor’s decision to impose 
ee stiff and polished Prussianism into 
cle the ranks of the Russian forces. Such 
sing remarks as “Hair powder isn’t gun 
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Serurier — Suvorov gave him back his sword 


powder, buckles aren’t guns, pigtails 
aren't salvos, and I’m not a German 
but a true-born Russian,” didn’t 
endear him in the feelings of the 
Emperor. Determined that he would 
not be a party to the adoption of 
Prussian affectations, he asked to re- 
tire, and soon received the answer 
in the form of an Imperial Order: 
“Field Marshal Suvorov, having in- 
formed His Imperial Highness that 
as there is no war, he has no work to 
do, for this declaration is dismissed 
from the service.” 

Now in his 67th year, a long 
career of battle behind him, possess- 
ing the rank of Field Marshal and 
the title of Count, he was past the 
age when others have retired to 
their farms to await death. 

But not even quietude of banish- 
ment to a distant province was to be 
enjoyed by the Old Warrior. The 
French Revolution had burst like a 
bomb among the titled heads of 
Europe, and the startled sovereigns 
prepared to combat the threat 
against all monarchies. The Revolu- 
tion Armies, representing for the 
first time in modern history the true 


concept of a “nation in arms,” were 
rapidly becoming a military threat 
to all of Europe. The basis of the 
French victories was the rapid ma- 
neuver of powerful columns com- 
posed of men of high morale — the 
same combination that Suvorov had 
employed years before. With the 
formation of Russo-Austrian action 
against the French, a common com- 
mander had to be chosen. Even 
above their own officers, the Aus- 
trians asked that Suvorov be ap- 
pointed to command the forces for 
the campaign in northern Italy. 
Dismissal had been but a short 
leave, and by February, 1799, Suvo- 
rov was back in the saddle, heading 
for Vienna to assume command. As 
much as they admired his ability as a 
field commander, the Hapsburgs 
were not intending to give him a 
completely free hand. After orient- 
ing him to the situation, four mem- 
bers of the High War Council pre- 
sented him the prepared plan for a 
campaign “‘as far as the river Adda.” 
Suvorov examined the plan, drew a 
large cross over the entire sheet, and 
wrote his comment at the bottom: 
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“The plan will begin with the pas- 
sage of the Adda, and will end as 
God pleases.” Almost 70 years old, 
he was still starting from others’ ob- 
jectives. 

Moving rapidly, he had his pon- 
toon bridges across the Adda before 
General Moreau, in command of the 
French, could concentrate his forces. 
In the two days of bitter fighting 
that followed the passage of the 
Adda, the French never gained the 
initiative. Suvorov repeatedly hit 
them with first the Austrian infan- 
try and then with his slashing Cos- 
sack cavalry. He completely broke 
the last line of French defenses in 
northern Italy, marched on Milan 
and then fought his way into Turin. 


#® DuvrRinc THE Italian campaign, 
Suvorov’s forces captured the French 
General Serurier. Suvorov person- 
ally returned Serurier’s sword with 
the gallant observation that he could 
not take a sword from a hand that 
wielded it so well. During the in- 
terview, Serurier criticized Suvorov’s 
tactics by saying they were too haz- 
ardous and unorthodox. To this the 
old Russian replied, “That can’t be 
helped. That’s the way we have of 
fighting; if we can’t hack our way 
through with the bayonet, we'll 
break our way through with our 
fists, and I’m one of the best at that 
game.” 

His battle fought and won, the 
French army of Moreau all but an- 
nihilated, Suvorov wrote in May of 
1799 to the Russian Ambassador in 
Vienna, saying, “— there is no need 
for me here, and I want to go 
home.” The War-God is a hard task- 
master, and he was not ready to let 
the Old Warrior return to a peace- 
ful country estate. The following 
month another phase of the Italian 
campaign began, and after a series 
of engagements characterized by 
vigorous and rapid maneuver, Suvo- 
rov forced Macdonald’s French forces 
into retreat after destroying over 
half of the French army. In the suc- 
ceeding engagements of the cam- 
paign, Suvorov met and defeated 
more than one general who was des- 
tined to carry a marshal’s baton 
later in the service of Napoleon. 

Suvorov was aware of the activi- 
ties of Napoleon, whose military star 
was beginning to rise over Western 
Europe. After one of Napoleon’s 
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Catherine Il — her court gave him a brief respite 


early successes, Suvorov remarked, 
“That stripling is going too far! It’s 


time he was pulled up.” Later, he 
referred to Napoleon in the more 
respectful terms of “That young 
man.” Shortly before he died, Suvo- 
rov answered a question as to who 
were the three greatest generals in 
history by saying, “Caesar, Hanni- 
bal and Bonaparte.” This evalua- 
tion was made early in the Corsican’s 
career. 

Shortly after conclusion of the 
Italian campaign, Suvorov received 
orders to undertake, in conjunction 
with the Austrians, a campaign 
against the French in Switzerland. 
The campaign in Italy had brought 
victory, but the ill-fated march into 
the Swiss mountains brought Suvo- 
rov his greatest reverse. From the 
beginning, the weather and poor 


Austrian cooperation teamed up to 
aid Massena’s French forces and 
hamper Suvorov’s. The story of the 
Swiss campaign, dismal as it was in 
its final results, was punctuated with 
incidents that demonstrated _ that 
Suvorov was still a great general, for 
when forced to withdraw, he fought 
his way back through the gorges 
and over the precipitous trails with 
the same unrelenting vigor and 
emotional fire that characterized his 
greatest victories. Seldom in mili- 
tary history has there been an exam- 
ple of greater personal leadership 
than that displayed by Suvorov in 
his mountain campaign. Only the 
force of his leadership kept his army 
together. Enraged by the lack of 
support afforded his troops by the 
Austrians, the Russian Emperor put 
an end to the alliance in October, 
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and ordered Suvorov back to Russia. 

The campaign in the Alps of 
Switzerland had taken its toll of 
Suvorov’s health. During the latter 
part of his trip back, he suffered 
increasing sickness. He was ill upon 
his arrival in Moscow, the Ist of 
May, 1800, and he died in the after- 
noon of the 17th of May. He was, at 
the time of his death, 70 years old, 
and had been soldiering for 55 years. 
At the age when most men suffer the 
mental and physical infirmities of 
old age, Suvorov defeated the repre- 
sentatives of the rising might of 
France, the very soul of which was 
youthful leadership. He defeated 
them, not so much with superior 
forces, as by a vigor of attack that 
they could not equal. 

It is difficult to evaluate properly 
Suvorov’s exact place in the hier- 
archy of the military hall of fame. 
He was not a scientific general in 
the manner of Caesar, Marlborough, 
Frederick or Moltke. He _ hated 


methodicalism in war, and while he 
scoffed at the conventional rules, he 
was ever conscious of the great prin- 


ciples, which cannot be violated 
with impunity. If his career had 
terminated with his forced retire- 
ment he would still have been 
worthy of rating with the greater 
generals of history by virtue of his 
victories in Poland and on _ the 
Turkish Frontier. Called from re- 
tirement at the age of 68, he was 
able to match himself against the 
new and rising might of the French 
armies. The revolutionary tactics 
were unsuccessful against Suvorov, 
for he had been emphasizing morale, 
reconnaissance, rapidly moving col- 
umns and swift maneuver when Na- 
poleon was still in a military school. 

He anticipated Napoleon in many 
respects, and his operations against 
Macdonald and Moreau demon- 
strated the concentration of main 
forces in a manner even Napoleon 
would have found difficult to im- 
prove upon. In the seriousness of 
battle he was cold and calculating, 
but otherwise he was not slow to 
show his talent for buffoonery which 
was accentuated by the eccentricity 
of the later years. 


Whatever his defects, his accom- 
plishments merit him recognition as 
the equal of many of the best gen- 
erals of history; as a leader of men 
he was seldom surpassed. 


The French, who crossed swords 
with Suvorov in the Italian cam- 
paign, never forgot him. Several years 
after Suvorov’s death, Marshal Mac- 
donald, during a reception at the 
Tuileries, invited the Russian Am- 
bassador’s attention to the crowd of 
people around Napoleon and re- 
marked, “This mob would not see 
the Tuileries much longer if you 
had another Suvorov.” 


Had Suvorov been 10 years 
younger, he would most certainly 
have faced Napoleon across the field 
of battle. Had such an event oc- 
curred, Napoleon, even at his zenith, 
would have been put to the acid test. 
History can but speculate on his 
chances of success. 

The Soviet Russian Army made 
no mistake when it turned for in- 
spiration to the old Imperial Field 
Marshal, Suvorov. US # MC 









































By Colonel W. F. Prickett 


@ IT WOULD BE A CONSERVATIVE 
estimate to say that Marine Corps 
units spend at least six hours a year 
teaching military courtesy. Yet, the 
subject can be covered in 15 min- 
utes and, once completed, any Ma- 
rine can pass a written examination 
with no review. Why then do we 
spend these hours, which could be 
devoted to other training, year after 
year? Is there a way that we can 
teach the principles of military cour- 
tesy without this expenditure of 
man-hours? 

Before answering these questions, | 
it is necessary to determine what : 
military courtesy, as taught in the | 
Marine Corps, is. Ask any private | 
and he will undoubtedly answer, , 
“Saluting and saying ‘Sir.’ ’’ Actual- 
ly it is more than that but not much 









more. 
Roughly, it consists of saluting 
officers senior to you; walking on the 
left of officers senior to you; saying 
“sir” to officers senior to you; coming 
to attention when officers senior to : 
you approach or enter; standing at 
attention when being addressed by t 
officers senior to you; entering a boat t 
or car ahead of, and leaving after, | 
officers senior to you; and in all other ‘ 
instances allowing officers senior to { 
you to precede you. c 
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Saluting and such — is it really courtesy? 
Perhaps we should call it military conduct 7 






and base our instruction on the ‘whys’ of it 





Is this military, and is it courtesy? 
it most emphatically is military, and 
most emphatically is not courtesy. 
Every single aspect of the conduct 
outlined above is directly connected 
with military seniority and at least 
one, that of entering a car or boat 
ahead of a senior, is contrary to civil- 
ian practice. 

The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dic- 
tionary defines courtesy as ‘‘1. Polite- 
ness. 2. A favor courteously ren- 
dered.” We can’t call it politeness 
since politeness is mutual and every- 
one’s province, while the rules of 
conduct in military courtesy are 
autocratic and confined largely to 
juniors. Neither can we call it a 
favor courteously rendered, since any 
recruit who has been at Parris Island 
or San Diego for 24 hours knows 
that the question of courteously ren- 
dering a favor is not involved at all. 
Quite to the contrary, the rules of 
military courtesy are firmly backed 
up by regulation azid failure to ob- 
serve them can result in disciplinary 
action. 


# NOTHING COMPULSORY can_ be 
termed courtesy. The old story about 
the salute originating when knights 
lifted their visors in token of friend- 
ship is undoubtedly true. However, 
the entire character of the salute was 
changed when the element of com- 
pulsion was added. Friendship can- 
not be compelled. To term a com- 
pulsory act courtesy is a misnomer. 

The rules of conduct stated above 
are simple enough in themselves. Un- 
less there is a misunderstanding of 
the true meaning and value of the 
ules, there doesn’t appear to be any 
reason for the constant repetition of 
instruction in the subject—or for 
that matter, the numerous orders and 
conferences dedicated to instilling 
the principles of military courtesy in 
the rank and file. Can it be a mis- 
understanding? 

Not at all. They all know the 
tules, but look at it this way: Field 
orders give the “how,” “what,” 
“when,” “where” and, when possi- 
ble, th: “why” of a situation. We 
tell men how to salute, what to 
salute, when to salute and where to 
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salute, but the “why” is vague. 

Boiled down to essentials, the one 
theme available to the instructor in 
military courtesy today is, “You're 
Marines; Marines are the best; Ma- 
rines salute—you salute.” This ap- 
proach fails to explain why the 
salute should be rendered. And 
American men like to know the 
“why” of things. Isn’t there some 
better way to instill military cour- 
tesy in Marines? Can’t we give 
better answers to the inevitable 
questions of “why salute” and “why 
say ‘sir?’ ”’ 


@ THERE Is A BETTER way to teach 
military courtesy. However, before 
answering the questions posed above 
and presenting a better instruction 
plan, it is necessary to establish just 
what the Marine Corps is. 

The Marine Corps is a mass of 
men doing the will of one man, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
It is distinguished from a mob by 
the sole factor of obedience to the 
commander’s will. That may be 
oversimplified but is basically true. 
This definition should be the first 
instruction that a newcomer in the 
Marine Corps, be he officer or en- 
listed, receives. It must be kept in 
mind constantly. 

As to the reason for obeying the 
rules of military courtesy—the an- 
swer to the “why” of saluting—these 
rules are part of the means available 
to the commander to create the state 
of mind necessary for success in com- 
bat. Obedience to these rules is a 
constant affirmation that the will of 
the commander is supreme. Just as 
close order drill is taught to instill 
the habit of instant obedience to the 
orders of the commander, so should 
the rules of conduct be taught to 
constantly affirm the authority of the 
commander’s will. 

When the definition of the 
Marine Corps is taught, the problem 
of what to do about teaching the rules 
of conduct disappears. Once this defi- 
nition is understood, it logically fol- 
lows that obedience to the comman- 
der’s will must be uppermost in the 
minds of all Marines. It must be- 
come so firmly fixed that it is im- 
mediate and automatic. Therefore, 
certain rules of military conduct 
have been established to insure that 
obedience to the commander’s will is 
practiced 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. 

Throw away the term “Military 


Courtesy” and call it “Military Con- 
duct.” Drive home the point of 
obedience and make it clear to the 
Marine that his best chance for sur- 
vival lies in the teamwork of himself 
and the members of his unit. Just 
as the quarterback calls the plays in 
a football game, so does the com- 
mander give the directions in battle. 
A missed block in a football game 
results in a 10-yard loss, but when 
a member of the team falls down on 
his assignment in combat, the con- 
sequences are dead Marines. The 
salute and related actions keep the 
idea of obedience constantly in the 
mind of the Marine. 

In teaching military conduct, 
stress allegiance rather than respect. 
The officer is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and his 
appointment is confirmed by the 
Senate. The salute to an officer 
shows allegiance to the United States 
in the same manner as the salute to 
the flag. The body of officers will, 
by their own conduct, earn the re- 
spect of others, and this is different 
and more enduring than compulsory 
“respect.” 


@ j§j..TEACH THE Marine that sol- 
diers are not born; they are trained. 
Before they are capable of absorbing 
training, they must develop a state of 
mind which automatically suppresses 
their fears and desires. Military 
conduct develops this state of mind. 
The salute says, “I'll do my part 
when the chips are down.” 

Stress pride—Marines are Marines 
because they are proud of themselves 
and their outfit. They are good not 
because they think they are, but 
rather because they know it. The 
salute says, “I’m a Marine and proud 
of it.” 

Finally, if you are an officer, give 
yourself the same training. Practice 
it on your seniors. Return a better 
salute than you receive from your 
juniors. 

The American people are charac- 
terized by their demands to know 
“why” something must be done. 
Given adequate and logical reasons, 
they respond wholeheartedly. Give 
the Marine the type of training in 
military conduct that is reason- 
able and logical and he will be a 
saluting demon. Answer his “whys” 
at the beginning of his service, and 
there will be no need for the con- 
stant repetition of training that is 
now required. US # MC 
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Left: Soviet copy of Sten gun 
used by CCF forces in Korea 


The Degtyarev | eavy machine 
gun—used against aircraft 
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® <As A FAIR GUESS THERE ARE 
about 80 types of small arms in use 
by, or available to, the Chinese 
Communists. They require more 
than 25 different calibers of am- 
munition—and while not all of these 
arms are in regular use, the situation 
is still a gun-collector’s dream and a 
logistician’s nightmare. 

It seems virtually impossible to 
separate the Chinese Communists, 
the North Koreans and the Viet 
Minh so far as arms and equipment 
are concerned. North Korean arma- 
ment is primarily Soviet stuff, the 
Viet Minh forces seem to use mostly 
Japanese equipment, and older Com- 
munists give their affection about 
equally to Soviet small arms and to 
equipment inherited from earlier 
regimes, captured from various op- 
ponents (including the United 
States) or imported from private 
and semi-private European arms 
plants. 

_ But these preferences seem to be 
ignored almost as often as they are 
observed, since it has always been the 
Communist doctrine to use whatever 
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weapons you can find, beg, borrow, 
steal, capture or buy. Indeed, Robert 
Payne, in his book, Mao Tse-Tung, 
Ruler of Red China, quotes Mao as 
having written in 1941: “Now that 
we have reached a stable period, and 
can now make our own ammunition 
and our own guns, we are in danger 
of depending on our own resources. 
Such an attitude is unwise. We 
should not depend upon our own 
war industry, but on the imperialists 
and our enemy at home. We have 
a claim on the output of the 
arsenals of London and Hanyang, to 
be delivered by the enemy’s trans- 
port corps.” This is not a joke, but 
the truth. Where the Red Army 
was able to provide a limited quanti- 
ty of good ammunition, producing 
it in its own arsenals, it scored the 
least victories. 

Of course, gaining control of an 
entire nation (as opposed to the con- 
trol of only a few areas, as was the 
case when Mao wrote the foregoing) 
may have modified Mao’s views 
somewhat, but it is most unlikely 
that he and those who work with 
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him have entirely forgotten tech. 
niques which served them so well in 
the past. 

The practical impossibility of com- 
paring the Asian Communist arms 
situation—of saying “this weapon is 
used by the CCF but not by the Viet 
Minh, while this weapon is used ex- 
clusively by the North Koreans”—is 
apparent, particularly when one re- 
members that the CCF and North 
Korea draw heavily on the Soviet 
Union for their arms’ needs, while 
the Viet Minh depends in turn on 
Communist China. The common 
frontier of Communist China and 
the Soviet Union has its counterpart 
in the Tonkin border between China 
and Indo-China, and over these 
borders the southward flow of ma- 
terial continues. 

Thus the most logical approach to 
the problem seems to be to consider 
the various classes of small arms now 
in use in Communist Asia, dividing 
each class into two groups—weapons 
generally used and weapons whose 
use is limited. 

There’s good reason for you to 
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take an interest in enemy equipment. 
First of all, no matter how high, 
how loud or how positive the au- 
thority may be that condemns 
enemy equipment wholesale, the fact 
is that no nation deliberately sets 
out to adopt any equipment but the 
best it can get—and no nation is so 
small or so poor that it can’t either 
support arsenals of its own or acquire 
the products of the greatest Euro- 
pean arms factories. 


#® You HAVE undoubtedly heard 
caustic comments on Japanese small 
arms. Yet the Type 99 LMG is one 
of the finest ever devised. People 
today are saying that Russian 
ordnance is inferior, but their 
laughter is a little hollow. Perhaps 
some can submerge their senses of 
humor long enough to proclaim that 
all Chinese equipment is second-rate 
... even when much of it is the most 
modern available, including that 
captured from the U.S., Britain and 
France. 

Therefore, it’s to your advantage 
to understand that the equipment 
you face—and vice versa—is not 
necessarily junk. With that in mind, 
and remembering the supply dis- 
tances from Detroit, Springfield, 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis to 
Korea ports, understand and accept 
the fact that every round you fire 
from a captured weapon is one 
round which doesn’t have to be 
brought halfway around the world 
for you. 

Dig out your May 1952 copy of the 
GAZETTE and re-read Let’s Cash In 
On Enemy Supplies by SSgt Gore! 








The smallest small arm is the 
pistol, and there are at least a dozen- 
and-a-half types of pistols in use by, 
or available to, the Asian Com- 
munists. Oddly, the pistol has had 
little publicized use by the enemy, 
possibly because the machine-pistol 
is so much more effective in the 
hands of half-trained soldiers. 

The primary handgun at present 
seems to be the Russian Tokarev 
TT-33 pistol, which resembles a 
scaled-down version of our 1911 (A1) 
with loop hammer and no grip safe- 
ty. Chambered for the Russian 7.62- 
mm auto-pistol cartridge with a high- 
velocity lightweight bullet (about 85 
gr. at 1375-1500 f/s), this arm lacks 
the short-range knockdown effect of 
the .45 ACP but is plenty effective 
nonetheless. 

Another auto-pistol which may be 
encountered in Chinese hands is the 
“big Mauser,” a 10-shot arm with 
the magazine permanently built into 
the frame ahead of the trigger guard 
and loaded with 10-round stripper 
clips. This arm was modified in 
1932 in the models 711 and 712, 
the latter of which could be fired full- 
auto, so that it could use a remova- 
ble box magazine. The arm uses the 
7.63mm Mauser auto-pistol cartridge, 
for all purposes the same thing as 
the 7.62mm Russian auto-pistol load. 
(A few Mausers were produced to 
handle the long 9mm Export cart- 
ridge and some were made for 9mm 
Parabellum, but most are for the 
7.63mm. Many “big Mausers” have 
an attachable holster-stock.) 

One oddity in this group is the 
caliber .45 version of the Mauser, 
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The .45 Mauser—experimental 
and rarely used in combat 
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produced by the 
probably as an experiment. These 
are extremely rare. 

A third arm which may turn up 
is the “High Power Browning,” an 
arm operating along the same gen. 
eral lines as our 1911 but having q 


plant, 


loop hammer and a_ magazine 
capacity of 13 rounds of 9mm 
Parabellum (9mm Luger) amrhuni- 
tion. It is mechanically superior to 
the 1911, and the extremely power. 
ful special 9mm submachine gun 
loads which it will handle are almost 
the equal of the .45 at close range— 
and much better at longer ranges. 

If you can get 9mm Parabellum 
ammo loaded for the Sten or Austen 
submachine guns, this pistol will 
normally handle it very well. The 
arm may be found with a fixed sight 
or, if fitted for a holster-stock, with 
an adjustable sight. Many of these 
were made in Canada during World 
War II for the Chinese. 


@ Tue Lucer pistol in 7.65mm 
Luger or 9mm Luger calibers may 
also turn up. The Chinese for many 
years depended on German military 
advisers and on German arsenals and 
arms manufacturers, which may ex- 
plain the presence of so many Ger 
man pistols, rifles and machine guns 
in China today. 

A great deal of Japanese material 
was left on the mainland after the 
surrender. Both the Nambu and 
Pattern 14 Japanese auto-pistols in 
caliber 8mm have been in use on 
various fighting fronts, although 
they have not been lately. These 
arms are normally well built and 
pleasant to shoot, but their effec 
tiveness is limited by a compara 
tively light bullet (about 100 gr) 
whose velocity (1100 f/s) is not 
high enough to make up for its lack 
of mass. The Japanese 9mm Ie 
volver is an unpleasant and ugly 
“top-break” weapon which can be 
fired only double-action: it is neither 
powerful nor accurate. 

During World War II this cout: 
try supplied quantities of Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers in .3 
Special and .45 to the Chinese. The 
Chinese Communists also seized 4 
number of 1911 (Al) pistols from 
the Kuomintang, and from U.S. and 
U.N. troops. The effectiveness and 
use of these arms should require 1° 
explanation here. 
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The following pistols are known 
to have had some use in the hands 
of Asian Communists, but they’re 
not common enough to require ex- 
tensive discussion. The Nagant re- 
volver, with its revolving and re- 
ciprocating cylinder (the cylinder 
slides forward at the moment of fir- 
ing to seal the joint between cylinder 
and barrel), chambered for the 
special 7.62mm Nagant cartridge, 
with the bullet entirely sunken in 
the case, is a powerful handgun 
known to have been supplied by the 
Soviets. The Bergmann-Bayard auto- 
pistol, which has a slight resemblance 
to the big Mauser but is not so 
massive in the receiver, uses a 9mm 
cartridge slightly longer than the 
Luger. Then there is the pocket 
model Mauser chambered for the 
765mm (.32 ACP) cartridge, which 
may turn up as a police or second- 
line pistol. 

The Viet Minh troops attacking 
French forces have undoubtedly 
captured an occasional French 1935A 
and 1935S Browning-type pistol, a 
small version of the Browning cham- 
bered for the special French 7.65mm 
Long pistol cartridge. Photographs 
disclose that some French Foreign 
Legion personnel in Indo-China are 
carrying Walther P-38s, possibly ac- 
quired as reparations. Some of these 
may have fallen into Communist 
hands. 


# ALTHOUGH THE BASIC Asian Com- 
munist weapon seems to be any one 
of two dozen or more types of rifles, 
the machine pistol—and, more par- 
ticularly, the Shpaghin-designed 
PPSh1941—seems to have become 
almost the best-known of Communist 
weapons. With its 7l-round drum 
or 35-round box magazine, its heavy 
ventilated barrel guard and its non- 
folding wooden stock it has a dis- 
tinctive appearance. It can be field- 
stripped by pressing forward the 
rear end of the receiver, tipping it 
up and lifting out the working 
parts: such ease of maintenance 
makes it an ideal weapon for use 
under bad conditions 

Chambered for the 7.62mm Rus- 
wan auto-pistol cartridge—including 
steen-nosed tracer and red-black 
hosed AP loads—this arm is quite 
dependable. Firing long bursts with 
the drum may give an occasional 
malfunction, but with the box maga- 
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zine, the arm is entirely satisfactory. 

Rapidly overtaking the PPSh1941 
in Chinese Communist hands is the 
PPS (Sudaev) 1943. Superficially 
similar to the PPSh1941 but with 
folding stock, the PPS43 is practically 
all metal. Originally this arm was 
produced as the PPS42, but this was 
found unsatisfactory, particularly 
when firing with the stock folded. 
The improved version of 1943 is 
satisfactory and effective. Also cham- 


only 22 inches over-all. Ammunition 
for these submachine guns and for 
the pistol mentioned earlier is prob- 
ably getting scarce by now, however, 
and the type-100 submachine guns 
were always a bit touchy about their 
fodder: fired with ordinary pistol 
ammunition, these weapons almost 
always opened too soon, resulting in 
deformed or bulged cases and in 
malfunctions. 
Other machine 


pistols which 





An odd version of the light machine gun is 
the unpublicized Rotnii or “company” LMG 


bered for the 7.62mm_ auto-pistol 
load, it has a special 35-round box 
magazine of very high quality. 

Also popular in Communist hands 
are various models of the fine old 
Thompson submachine gun, includ- 
ing copies of the arm made in 
Chinese arsenals. The Thompson, 
in caliber .45 ACP, is gradually gain- 
ing recognition as one of the finest 
arms of the class ever built. 

The Communists also make use 
of the U.S. M3 submachine gun in 
45 ACP and possibly in 9mm 
Parabellum. These are, frequently 
seen in units along with the 9mm 
Sten Mark II, surely one of the 
crudest pieces ever produced. I am 
advised that this weapon, designed 
by Shepherd and Turpin at Enfield, 
is not unpleasant to shoot and is 
quite dependable. That’s as it may 
be! 

In the early days of the Korean 
fighting, left-over Japanese type-100 
submachine guns, chambered for the 
8mm Nambu auto-pistol cartridge, 
were quite popular among North 
Korean infiltrators, who found the 
folding-stock models quite easy to 
conceal under their “civilian cloth- 
ing.” These little blow-back weapons 
could, with stock folded and barrel 
removed, be carried as a package 


might be encountered are the Berg- 
mann 1918 and 1928 models, the 
Steyr-Solothurn S-100 and the Voll- 
mer or Vollmer-Erma, all in 9mm 
Parabellum. Also, since the affair at 
Nghia Lo and other events of the 
same time in Indo-China, it is proba- 
ble that both the 1938 (and 1938 
SE) and the new French telescoping- 
stock machine pistols have fallen 
into Communist hands. This latter 
weapon is very interesting, apparent- 
ly patterned quite closely after the 
Neuhausen machine-carbines in that 
its magazine may be swung forward 
to lie under the barrel. 

There is also an assortment of 
freaks and oddities, most of them 
chambered for the 7.63mm Mauser 
cartridge or for the .45 ACP, but 
these are unlikely to turn up. 

There are four main groups of 
rifles and carbines now in use by 
the Asian Communists. The first 
group is arms captured from the U.S. 
or from U.S.-armed forces such as the 
KMT armies. Most important 
among these are the MI rifle and 
the M1 carbine. Whole units of the 
CCF are armed with the MI car- 
bine, while the M1 rifle is very 
popular too. The 1903 rifle comes 
in a strong third and is still used for 
training and some line duty. The 
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1917 rifle (or its opposite number, 
the .303 British Pattern 14) is ap- 
parently less popular and has been 
“farmed out” to the Viet Minh, num- 
bers of them having been taken by 
the French during an extensive 
counter-offensive in November 1952. 

The second group is made up of 
rifles captured from the Japanese. 
Rifles and carbines chambered for 
both the 6.5mm and 7.7mm service 
cartridges have been used in quantity 
bv the CCF and North Koreans. It 


oo eee e 


The third group consists of Rus- 
sian bolt-action rifles and carbines 
chambered for the powerful 7.62mm 
Russian service cartridge. These are 
unprepossessing weapons with no 
frills, but the manually-operated 
action has a way of continuing to 
work under bad conditions which 
apparently endeared it to the Rus- 
sians, who played around for some 
eight years with auto-rifles and finally 
returned to the bolt gun. The 
Chinese have an assortment of these 
Mossins from the old 1891 ‘“‘dragoon 
rifles” with octagonal receiver rings 
and the modernized 1891/30 with 
round ring, to the 1938 carbine and 
the latest 1944 carbine with attached 
folding bayonet. 

The 1944 carbine seems to be on 
the way to becoming the standard 
Communist infantry weapon. It ap- 
pears wherever Soviet, Soviet-satel- 
lite or Communist troops of any de- 
scription are stationed. All the Mos- 
sins have five-round box magazines 
loaded from charges, and all use the 
rimmed standard cartridge whose 
ballistics closely approximate those 
of our own service load. 


noted, but most are of the 1898 pat. 
tern, including the 1924 and the 
“Gimo” or “Chiang Kai-shek” mod. 
els. These arms are all conventional 
bolt-action Mauser rifles with five 
round charger-loaded box magazines. 
It is on arms of this type that the 
Chinese are understood to be trying 
to standardize, but such a task, jp 
view of the known Soviet desire to 
have all of her satellites more or less 
dependent on her, will be a difficult 
proposition indeed. 

Of course there are job lots of 
other rifles of various styles and pat 
terns in use in China. The ZH29, 
a Czech auto-loading rifle of many 
years ago, has had some use in 
7.92mm, as has the 1885/88 straight. 
pull Mannlicher in 8mm-rimmed. 
Large numbers of the old “Mauser 
and Commission” Mannlicher-type 
1888 rifles are known to be in sec 
ond-line Chinese service: in view of 
the fact that the cartridge case for 
this rifle is identical with that of the 
standard 7.9mm service load, one 
might think that this was a valuable 
and useful reserve. Unfortunately, 
the 1888 used a bullet 8.1mm in 


Most recent model of the DTM light machine gun is mounted on tanks 


i» understood that these are being 
used less and less by the CCF, but 
they are still encountered elsewhere. 
Most Japanese rifles and carbines are 
easily identified, having a straight 
bolt handle with a pear-shaped knob 
and often being equipped with a 
bolt cover. The effectiveness of the 
6.5mm is naturally slightly less than 
that of the 7.7—which, incidentally, 
uses only the 7.7mm rimless cartridge 
—but both of these are capable of 
doing plenty of damage. 
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Reports from Korea early in the 
fighting indicated that a few Simonov 
and Tokarev auto-rifles had turned 
up, but there have been no such re- 
ports for quite a while. General 
opinion now seems to be that they 
have dropped out of sight. 

The fourth group includes arms 
manufactured for, or by, China dur- 
ing the days of the Republic or 
since then. They are all chambered 
for the 7.9mm service cartridge. A 
few Mauser 1893 rifles have been 


diameter, with a tolerance of minus 
.05mm, while the later 7.9mm bullet 
has a diameter of 8.14mm, tolerances 
plus or minus .02mm, and the cart 
ridge is loaded to higher pressures, 
which makes necessary some rework- 
ing (freeboring or just plain wear 
ing out!) of the 1888 barrel if the 
7.9mm ammo is to be fired in it 
safely. 

Probably some French 7.5mm 
bolt-action rifles of 1936 and a few 
of the later types of Lee-Enfield .303 
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rifles will be tound in Communist 
hands, but these have not had much 
use. 

In the light machine gun and ma- 
chine rifle field, we again find several 
main groups, most of which corre- 








into their magazine loaders. 

These Japanese weapons have had 
very wide use but are now under- 
stood to be in process of being 
relegated to limited use. 

The third group is made up of 


The Tokarev (TT-33) auto-pistol 


spond with groups in the rifle-carbine 
class. First, and of relatively small 
importance, we find arms captured 
from the U.S. or from U.S.-armed 
troops — the BAR and the 1919A4 
LMGs in some quantities and _ per- 
haps a few 1919A6s. 

Again we come to the arms taken 
from the Japanese. Oldest of these 
is the Model 11 (1922) light ma- 
chine gun, caliber 6.5mm (firing a 
teduced charge), gas-operated, air- 
cooled and fed from an interesting 
and unique hopper mechanism on 
the left side which, filled with its 
complement of filled rifle charges, 
strips the cartridges from the 
chargers and presents them for feed- 
ing. Newer and in some ways better 
than the Model 11 is the Type 96 
(1936). Also firing the 6.5mm red- 
duced charge load, the Type 96 is 
gas-operated and air-cooled but is 
fed from a top-mounted 30-round 
box magazine. Similar to the Type 
% is the Type 99 (1939), firing the 
timless 7.7mm cartridge. All three 
of these arms require: lubricated 
ammunition: the Model 11 has an 
oiler built into its mechanism, while 
the later 96 and 99 have oilers built 


light machine guns and machine 
rifles of Russian origin. Oldest of 
this group is the rare Maxim- 
Tokarev, an air-cooled bipod-equip- 
ped version of the belt-fed Maxim. 
Produced only in an experimental 
lot, these arms were turned over to 
the Chinese Communists during— 
or perhaps a little before—World 
War II. This gun uses the regular 
fabric belts and is a conventional 
Maxim using the 7.62mm Russian 
service cartridge. 

In much more general use, par- 
ticularly among the North Koreans, 
are the various Degtyarev machine 
rifles and light machine guns. Most 
common is the unmodified DP-1928, 
gas-operated, air-cooled (with quick- 
change barrel) , fed from top-mounted 
47-round pans. The DP normally 
has an attachable bipod and a fixed 
wooden stock. It is one of the world’s 
best light machine guns. Similar to 
the DP-1928 is its tank version, the 
DT. Unmodified DTs are un- 
common in Korea, but the DTM, 
complete with telescoping butt-stock, 
fixed barrel, 60-round drum maga- 
zine and with the driving spring re- 
located in a tube at the rear of the 


receiver, is used both as a tank gun 
and—with added bipod and sights 
—as a ground gun. 

An old version of the DP-DT-DA 
guns is the model 1946. This is 
more a rumor than a gun, but it’s 
supposed to be a belt-feeding mecha- 
nism which may be attached to the 
regular Degtyarev. This “Rotnii” 
or “company” LMG may turn up 
one of these days. All of these Rus- 
sian LMGs use the standard 7.62mm 
series of cartridges. 

The fourth group includes arms 
imported or made by the Republic 
of China and inherited by the Chi- 
nese Communists, also arms manu- 
factured under the present govern- 
ment. Virtually all of these are 
chambered for the 7.9mm service 
cartridge and include the Brno-type 
LMG which they are now trying to 
make standard. One gun which may 
be encountered is the K.E.7, a Swiss- 
made (Neuhausen), magazine-fed, 
air-cooled, recoil-operated machine 
rifle. This is a good weapon but is 
not common. More common is the 
Madsen machine-rifle, also being 
relegated to second-line service: re- 
coil-operated and _ air-cooled, this 
basic gun has been available (from 
the Danish Industry Syndicate’s 
Madsen Company and _ previously 
from the Danish Recoil Rifle Syndi- 
cate) for half a century. 

Understood to be designated as 
standard is the Chinese-made _ ver- 
sion of the Czech ZB-30. This gun 


was originally developed around 
1930 by Vaclav Holek at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, from his earlier 


Model 1925/26. It is gas-operated 
and air-cooled with a quick-change 


The Maxim heavy machine gun 

















































































































































































Fed from a top-mounted 30- 
round box magazine, it was cham- 
bered for the 7.9mm cartridge. This 
arm won virtually every competition 
in which it was entered, and large 
numbers were purchased by the Chi- 
nese Republic, which also under- 
took to manufacture the weapon. 
What makes the situation a little 
confusing is that the British devel- 
oped their .303 Bren from this same 
ZB-30. The Bren uses the rimmed 
.303 cartridge, which required a re- 
design of all parts. When the Chi- 
nese tried to buy LMGs during 
World War II, what they got was a 


barrel. 


7.9mm conversion of the .303 Bren. 
Known as the Canadian “Chinese 
Bren,” this made a total of three 
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heading of “heavy machine guns.” 

It is understood that the Chinese 
Communists are now trying to make 
their 7.9mm “home-made” Maxim 
standard. This is a practically un- 
modified Maxim of 1908 pattern, 
the mount being apparently a slight- 
ly simplified version of an old stand- 
ard German Maxim tripod. This 
arm is a fairly heavy piece of equip- 
ment (about 50 pounds without the 
mount) which is capable of deliver- 
ing sustained fire for considerable 
periods. It of course uses the Maxim 
toggle-joint locking system, is belt 
fed, water-cooled and recoil-actuated. 
A muzzle booster is provided to give 
additional operating power and the 
mount may carry a shield. 


The PPSh1941—a 35-round box magazine replaces the drum 


LMG types, all basically the same 
gun yet non-interchangeable. And 
the CCF sometimes has all three of 
these guns in one comparatively 
small military group, which must 
make for a most interesting situa- 
tion. 

Among the less common guns 
which may be encountered in Com- 
munist hands are the French Chatel- 
lerault, caliber 7.5mmC, and _ the 
commercial Hotchkiss No. 2 machine 
rifle, caliber 7mm. 

“Medium machine guns” may be 
a new designation to you, but there 
seems to be no sense in lumping 
machine guns of such different char- 
acteristics as, for example, the 1917- 
Al and the M2-.50 under the single 
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An arm corresponding to the Chi- 
nese Maxim is the Russian 1910 
Maxim. This is a slightly later basic 
action—the toggle breaks downward, 
as in the 1908—but the guns are 
mechanically very similar. Also belt 
fed, water-cooled and_ recoil-actu- 
ated, including the muzzle booster, 
the 1910 Russian Maxim is normal- 
ly found on the wheeled Sokolov 
mount, which is frequently equipped 
with a shield. The Sokolov mount 
and modernized versions thereof 
give a very low silhouette and make 
the unit extremely mobile. Later 
Soviet Maxims are fitted with a trap- 
door in the top of the water jacket 
for quick refilling: D. H. Duer 
states that he has a picture taken 





during the Winter War of 1939. 
1940 between Russia and Finland 
showing a Finnish 1910 Maxim so 
equipped, which may have been the 
start of this modification. 

Russian 1910 Maxims, modified 
and unmodified, have been very 
widely used in the Korean fighting, 
They are heavy but dependable. 
Chambered for the 7.62mm Russian 
service cartridge, they are, like the 
‘08 Chinese Maxim, about on a par 
with our 1917Al Browning, which, 
by the way, was for some time popu- 
lar with the Chinese Communists 
after they acquired large stocks of 
it following the collapse of the Chi- 
nese Republic. 

The currently popular Soviet. 
made Goryunov 1943 in 7.62mm is 
a remarkably good weapon. Belt-fed, 
gas-operated and air-cooled, with a 
quick-change barrel, it is usually 
found on a modernized wheeled 
mount complete with shield. With 
the trail folded under, this is the 
equivalent of a low tripod mount. 
For anti-aircraft use, the trail is ex- 
tended, the gun is removed from the 
regular location on the mount, 
which is then swung up to rest on its 
wheels and on the top of the shield 
with the trail sticking up in the air, 
after which the gun is pinned into a 
fork in the end of the trail. This 
“heavy” machine gun is about the 
same weight as our former “‘light’”— 
about 30 pounds. 

Still widely encountered in Com- 
munist hands, particularly in Indo- 
China, are the Japanese medium 
machine guns, types 92 (1932— 
chambered for the 7.7mm _ semi- 
rimmed) and 01 (1941—7.7mm rim- 
less). These are heavy, gas-operated, 
air-cooled, strip-fed automatics ¢a- 
pable of delivering sustained fire for 
great lengths of time. (They were 
developed from the 6.5mm Type 3 
of 1914, but this weapon has long 
since been discarded.) Like many 
other Japanese automatic weapons, 
these arms require lubricated ammu- 
nition and have built-in oilers. 

Now we come to the tue 
“heavies.” Our own caliber .50 
Browning has had some use in Com 
munist hands: there is no need to 
go into details here about it. The 
most common heavy machine gun in 
the enemy's arsenal is the DK-1938, 
together with its modernized version, 
the D/Sh/K. 
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These are massive—75 pounds for 
the gun alone; gun and wheeled 
mount (with shield) top 300 pounds 
— automatic weapons, gas-operated 
with the basic Degtyarev locking- 
flap system, air-cooled and fed from 
non-disintegrating metallic-link 
belts. The 12.7mm cartridge used 
closely resembles our own .50 both 
in appearance and ballistics. The 
original DK has an umbrella-type 
muzzle brake, the D/Sh/K a more 
compact brake. Both have an odd 
top-mounted feed mechanism which 
mechanically removes the cartridges 
from the belt and presents them for 
feeding: it is actuated by a lug on 
the slide which, near the end of its 
rearward travel, engages and moves 
a crank extending down the outside 
of the right side of the receiver. 

Another heavy machine gun 
which may be found in Chinese 
Communist service is the Madsen 
20mm. This arm, little more than a 
scaled-up version of of the old faith- 
ful Madsen machine rifle, was sold 
to China in some quantities before 
World War II and probably is still 
around. Recoil-operated and_air- 
cooled, it is a brute to operate manu- 
ally. It may be found on a variety 
of mounts, including a tripod, a 
light wheeled mount and—for one- 
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Model 1891/30 sniper rifle 
has a 4X PE scope sight 


man use!—a muzzle bipod with a 
short rear monopod. With a com- 
paratively slow rate of fire, it re- 
mains a very powerful and effective 
weapon. 

The anti-tank rifles are the famous 
“buffalo guns” —the PTRD (Deg- 
tyarev) 1941, single-shot, self-eject- 
ing, and the PTRS (Simonov) 1941, 
semi-automatic, gas-operated and air- 


quires the use of lubricated ammu- 
nition for best functioning. The arm 
must be manually loaded and 
locked. 

The PTRS is a king-size version 
of the tilting-bolt-locked Tokarev 
1938 and 1940 rifles. Gas-operated, 
it is loaded from the bottom of the 
magazine (through a trapdoor) with 
a five-rround block clip: the three- 
round section of the clip must be to 
the right as you view the clip from 
the rear. Unlike the 33-pound 
PTRD, which can be a one-man 
weapon, the 44-pound PTRS is de- 
signed so that it may be broken 
down into two units, the heavier of 
which (the barrel group) weighs 
only 2414 pounds. 

These rifles are rated as being 
capable of throwing a_ projectile 
through 30mm—about 114 inches— 
or armor at 100 meters. One of 
these can do nasty things to an M4 
tank. The PTRs have no opposite 
numbers in our arsenal. 

So there you have a pretty fair 
cross-section of the small arms, ma- 
chine guns and anti-tank rifles avail- 





cooled. Both are caliber 14.5mm 
delivering a 965-990 grain projectile 
(some have carbide cores) at 3200- 
3300 £/s. The PTRD is a bolt-action 
arm which is unlocked by a cam on 
the fixed butt as the recoiling barrel 
and receiver carry the bolt handle 
back against it, the unlocked bolt 
continuing to recoil as the barrel 
and receiver return forward. It re- 


Communists. 
Look at them objectively. Some of 
them are very good, some are bad, 
others are just average. But remem- 
ber one precept—good, bad or in- 
different, they can shoot and cause 
casualties. Why not turn them 
around if the opportunity offers it- 
self? Give the enemy a lethal dose 
of his own lead! US # MC 


able to the Chinese 
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Military Centralization . . . 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN CEN- 
ERAL STAFF, 1657-1945 — Walter 
Goerlitz. Translated by Brian Bat- 
tershaw. 508 pages, illustrated and 
indexed. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. $7.50 


The German General Staff holds a 
place of unusual importance in mod- 
ern world history. This importance 
stems from the fact that its activities 
have exerted a powerful, and per- 
haps decisive, influence over Prus- 
sian-German domestic and foreign 
policies for well over two centuries. 
No other military agency has exerted 
such a strong and prolonged influ- 
ence on world affairs. 


The manner by which the relative- 
ly small general staff came to possess 
and apply such tremendous powers is 
still imperfectly understood not only 
by those whose nations felt the fiery 
whip-lash of Teutonic militarism, 
but also, in a real sense, by the Ger- 
mans themselves. 

Walter Goerlitz, one of the rising 
post-war group of German historians, 
has written an interesting and pene- 
trating study of the general staff sys- 
tem and the men who developed and 
were both the masters and the slaves 
to it. 

Throughout the book, the author 
places heavy emphasis on the per- 
sonalities of German General Staff 
history. Beginning with early gen- 
eral staff development in Prussia, 
Goerlitz’s story progresses through 
the era of Frederick the Great, the 
gloom of Prussian disaster following 
Jena, the rise of Prussian power un- 
der Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, the 
victories of von Moltke, World War I 
defeat, the surreptitious existence 
and then open re-creation of the sys- 
tem between the great wars and fi- 
nally the avalanche of WW II dis- 
aster that crushed Hitler and the 
general staff that helped bring him 
to power. 

But, perhaps, the lack of technical 
detail may be the strength of the 
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passing 
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book. Avoiding staff charts and dia- 
grams, Mr. Goerlitz has probed sufh- 
ciently deep into the German staff 
history to reveal to the discerning 
reader the less obvious but very real 
extent of the German General Staff's 
power. 

Naval readers in particular will be 
interested in how, at the very incep- 
tion of the German naval program, 
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independent naval command was a 
fiction. This fiction of naval inde- 
pendence, as well as the resulting 
subordinate status of German sea 
power, was pointed up in 1899 when 
the first naval plans passed through 
the Reichstag. Although the Em- 
peror created a naval cabinet, he 
combined it with the military cabi- 
net, forming the Imperial Headquar- 
ters which in turn was placed under 
the direction of General von Wit- 
tich. 

This set the pattern for subse- 
quent Army-Navy relations, which 
apparently were based on the unre- 
mitting policy of exercising indirect 
Army general staff control of the 
Navy. 

In writing this study it is apparent 
that Mr. Goerlitz did not intend it 
to be an indictment of the German 
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General Stafi. In fact, it emerges a 
somewhat of an apologia for it. Yet, 
there is the evidence to support an 
indictment. That such a contradic 
tion should characterize this book is 
understandable, for the book is 
about one of the greatest contradic. 
tions of all time. 

If one lesson is to be drawn from 
the book, it is that centralization of 
military power in the hands of a gen. 
eral staff is a slow and often incon 
spicuous process that eventually un. 
dermines governmental freedom and 
military effectiveness. Once such a 
trend gathers momentum it is almost 
irresistible and results in two things 
—a general staff state and ultimate 
disaster. 

Reviewed by Col J. D. Hittle 


A High Hard One... 


THE SOUTHPAW—Mark Harris, 30 
pages. New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc. $3.50 


The Southpaw is an_ excellent 
book; perhaps it is the best, certainly 
among the funniest, ever written 
by “Henry W. Wiggen” with a liter- 
ary assist from Mark Harris. 

This is Mark Harris’ third book; 
its subject matter is a far cry from 
Trumpet to the World and City of 
Discontent. Harris, admittedly a 
frustrated ballplayer, writes like 
Henry pitches. His prose has the 
same smooth, flowing motion as 





15% SAVING 
ON ALL BOOKS 
IN PRINT 


Your membership in the Marine 
Corps Association entitles you to 
at least a fifteen per cent discount 
off the price of any book listed 
here—or on any book you pur- 
chase through the Gazette Book- 
shop. The Gazette Bookshop can 
supply you with any book in print. 
Use the handy mail order form on 
page 64. 
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Low TENSION IGNITION SYSTEM 
ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR 


sin Sgnit 


safeguards every 
component part of 
your ignition system 


From Lindbergh’s we Ay am, 28 
to today’s record breaking jets, Bendix 
ignition equipment has played a spec- 
tacular part in aviation progress. 

While Bendix reputation in ignition has 
been spotlighted by scores of important 
engineering firsts, the industry’s wide 
acceptance of Bendix ignition equipment 
has been built largely on the solid 
foundation of product excellence in 
every component part. 


Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, dependable ignition is the 
result of components designed and 
manufactured for unfailing efficiency. 


That’s why it pays to insist on Bendix 
ignition components for every part of 
your ignition system. Whether your 
requirement is for a better electrical 
connector, a complete new ignition 
system, or the famous Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer, you can be sure of quality 
rformance when the good name of 
Bendix safeguards the reputation of 
every individual ignition product. ¢ 


Why not consult our engineering depart- 
ments for details? 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers ... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
ee. Switches... booster coils... electrical connectors. 











Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, Californie ¢« Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan e Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Markel 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 











































Henry's windup and delivery. He 
“wastes a couple” in an effort to nick 
the outside corner of the reader's 
imagination; but when he settles 
down to burn in his letter-high 
hard one, there is no doubt that 
here, indeed, is something special. 
The story opens with Henry Wig- 
gen, aged four, getting the finer 
points of the overhand-sidesweeping- 
double - reverse - slow-spinning-coun- 
terclockwise -outbreaking -downdrop- 
ping-curve-slider from his Pop who 
pitches anonymously for the Perkins- 





ville Scarlets. Pop's a lefty himself 
but he’s been bombarded so often 
by righty batters that he’s all for 
making young Henry a righthander 
so that only southpaw batters can 
knock the boy out of the box. But 
wise old Aaron Webster, who wan- 
ders in and out of the narrative like 
an itinerant peanut vender, puts his 
foot down and Henry continues to 
eat his pablum from the port side. 
During the following 13 years 
Henry develops four or five pitches 
which are absolutely impossible to 





Jos. A. 





YosPuniform will be in- 
dually tailored to your 
"xact measurements with 
all basted fittings so you re 
sure of a perfect fit that 
\compliments you . . . con- 
st ucted from iron-tough, 
Ce 


MC approved fabrics 


g sure of lasting 


quality.~ 


gives you the bestunif orm 


ulner’s skill 


Terms gladly extended. Mail 
orders promptly filled. See or 
write Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 


today! 















at reasonable prices. ~ py, 


CORNER 14TH & H STS. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. 


& Co. 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
SINCE 1897 





~ 
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hit and a cockiness that is wel! nigh 
insufferable. Over the long winter 
months he manages to devote a por. 
tion of his time to a subject near 
and dear to the heart of Doctor Kin. 
sey. Thedabara Brown, who later 
marries a catcher from Sacramento, 
and Holly Webster, who later mar. 
ries Henry, are both of incalculable 
assistance in his research. 

During his formative years, Henry 
remains basically honest with but 
one noteworthy exception. On a tour 
of the public library, he develops 
larceny of the left hand and, for a 
lark, absconds with the only copy of 
“Sad Sam Yale—Mammoth.” The 
book becomes his Bible and Sad Sam 
his private Messiah. 

When, at 17, he arrives at Aqua 
Clara, the spring training camp of 
the Mammoths, he finally meets his 
lifelong idol. Sad Sam has no feet 
of clay; he’s clay clean up to his hip 
pockets. But Henry still has this to 
discover as he tells him, “You are 
an immortal and if I am half as im- 
mortal as you I will consider that I 
have done good.” 

Dutch Schnell, cannv veteran of 
40 years in the bigtime and himself 
a former immortal, spots Henry as a 
definite comer when he strikes out 
13 men in one game while only 
whiffing four times himself. Henry 
is farmed out to Queen City to de- 
vote some time to batting practice. 

After two years in the bushes, the 
Mammoths call Henry up to the big- 
time to bolster their faltering mound 
staff. 

How much Henry contributes to 
the pennant drive and just where 
Krazy Kress and the ‘100 million 
boobs and flatheads” figure in, make 
this highly readable book well worth 
the penny a page it costs. 

Reviewed by MSgt Clayton R. Barrow 


View of the Kremlin... 


A WINDOW ON RED SQUARE— 
Frank Rounds, Jr. 292 pages. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00 
Through his window on Red 

Square, the author takes a penetrat 
ing look behind the Iron Curtain. 
The book records, in diary form, 
what he saw during an 18-month 
tour as a United States Embassy at 
taché in Moscow. The result is al 
up-to-the-minute analysis of Russia 
and the Russian way of life. 
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TIME tiwA-MEN... 


INSURANCE 
Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
Airlines: $5,000 to $50,000 at 25c 
to $2.50; covers Stateside and much 
foreign travel—personal or official. 


Time is money — the productive time of military personnel ! 

is worth plenty! When time is lost in slow travel, the cost is | 
a conspicuous waste of the nation's resources. The Scheduled 
Certificated Airlines, moving individuals or large groups at 
5-times-rail speed, help the Services get things done. They 

I 

| 

l 

| 

| 





save productive manpower .. . they trim 80% from per 
diem money allowances involved in the fastest surface travel 

... and save 4 out of 5 pay dollars. It looks good to the 
taxpayer ... it is good for the Military! 


10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TR's .. . 
covers Full Service. 


Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours 
with Dependable, On-time, Scheduled Service... ices 


Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0 wv.s.0. 


— 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA—C & S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


PIONEER AIR LINES 
RESORT AIRLINES 
RIDDLE AVIATION 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

U. S. AIRLINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 





























THE 


MARINES 


ARE COMING... 






to recognize more and more the bene- 
fits to be derived from United Services’ 
complete low-cost, non-profit insurance 
program exclusively for armed forces 


officers. Of the more than 145,000 
commissioned and warrant officers en- 
joying the protection of this 31-year- 
old institution, more than 7000 are in 
the Marine Corps. Insurance coverage 
at minimum cost on automobiles, 
household and personal effects is avail- 
able through United Services Auto- 
mobile Association in Japan, Western 


rUNITED SERVICES Automobile Aricsialion 






Europe, Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, as well as in the States. Claims 
are quickly settled, even in the most 
out-of-the-way places. Your USAA is 
an organization of commissioned and 
warrant officers who pool their funds 
for mutual protection. Over the years, 
this plan has resulted in consistently 
large savings for members. In 1952, 
$3,200,000 dividends were returned to 
USAA policyholders. Take advantage 
of this sound, non-profit. insurance 
plan, NOW! = Save 
through membership 
in the USAA. Fill in 
the coupon and mail 
it TODAY! 


ATDA 


. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street — San Antonio 8, Texas 









































H A Obligation, Send information on automobile insurance 
i Car Body Pass. Serial 
5 Year. _Make Model_______ Type. ____. Capacity. Number 
5 Motor No. Date New or Factory 
8 Numbe:. one Cost__ Purch. — _ Used. Price. 
' Current Year & State Registration. _Age of Youngest Driver in your Household___ 
ff 's Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work? Yes No 
: Name & Rank 
i Military Address. id cisseabtanetead 
8 tf Car not ot above oddress, give location of cor___ s ince 
Lasesesseeeseeseeseeeeseeeesssoeaawesaseed 
oe 
“ae 
| fp /, ; / 
i DDRESS 
CHANGE | You can RELY on 
7 , | 








woo ns at alil 


i a 


Piease notify the Gazette im- 
mediately when your address is 
changed. Each change must in- 
clude both your old and new 
address. 


NEW ADDRESS 





NAME & RANK (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 








OLD ADDRESS: 





ADDRESS (PRINT) 








IF you subscribed at recruit depot, also 
list your home address: 





ADDRESS (PRINT) 








MAIL TO: MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
BOX 106, MCS, QUANTICO, VA. 
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| Evaluated equipment 








The SW K38 Combat Masterpiece 


Built to Evaluated speci- 
fications . . . proven in 
combat . . . a powerful 
and efficient service-weight 
handgun combining the 
reliability and safety of 
the revolver, the essential 
characteristics of the ideal 
quick-draw _close-combat 
weapon and the accuracy 
and appointments of the 
finest target arm! 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


G. O. Var Orden. Brig. Gen.. USMC, Ret’d 
Showroom No. |, Woodland Dr., Triangle 


QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 








































As a young embassy underling 
spoke and wrote Russian fluently, 
Rounds had a good vantage poj 
from which to view the Soviet scene, © 
He took advantage of the opporty, | 
nity. He mingled with the Russjap 
people to the limit of severe security ” 
restrictions imposed by the Commu. © 
nist regime. He traveled everywhere | 
the Russians would permit him to 
go, seeing Russia by plane, by train, 7 
by boat, by subway, by tram and op © 
foot. He studied Russian institu 
tions, visited national shrines, read 
Russian classics, translated Comme - 
nist propaganda and habituated the 
theatre. 

The reader shares' Mr. Rounds’ ip- 
sight into the enigma that is Comm © 
nist Russia. He feels the shroud of — 
fear about individual Russians from _ 
the beautiful ballerina who sat across 
the table from Rounds to the ticket ~ 
window-girl who sneaked him into © 
the national chess matches withouta — 
ticket; from the ignored drunk lying © 
at his feet on a train, to the militia ~ 
man shadowing him through Mos — 
cow’s streets. The reader, too, reak | 
izes—perhaps with alarm—that be 7 
hind the Iron Curtain the standard 
of living is slowly but steadily rising; 
that periodic reductions in the price - 
of consumer goods are part of the | 
Soviet plan and a reality; that Rus — 
sia has surpassed the United States 
in the produtcion of wheat and is— 
again slowly but steadily—closing — 
the gap between United States and | 
Russian steel production. 

The intensity of the “Hate Ameri- 
ca” campaign, the sheer strength of 
Russia and the complete absence of 
human liberties in the Communist 
world may alarm those who read this 
book. However, they will be com 
forted by one of its most significant 
thoughts: “The Russian people do 
not hate you and me—yet.’ 

Reviewed by Maj D. D. Nicholson, Jt 


Books ont 


The River And The Gauntlet 5. © 
A. Marshall. The story of the defeat 
of the 8th Army by Chinese Coit 
munist Forces. The first full repé 
on the entry of the Chinese Comm 
nists into the Korean war. $5 
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—only Yi00c second back! 


SHE’s PLENTY FAR FROM PORT, this 

& ship—but the captain is as well- 

(\ informed as if he were sailing into 
San Francisco Bay. 


Communications by RCA keeps him in 
constant touch with land—and other ships. 
RCA Loran accurately indicates his position 
in seconds—independently of stars or sun. 
RCA Radar gives him a “clear view” of the 
sea through fog, rain, and darkness—helps 
him hold his run to regular schedule. 
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Just a few examples, these, to show how 
RCA Advanced Development and Applied 
Engineering works with the U.S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Maritime services to guar- 
antee U.S. supremacy in electronics. 


Meet the RCA engineers in your branch 
of service. 
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RCA GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT 
» 4 


|) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


N Y ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN, WN. J. 











































Annapurna Maurice Herzog. Nine 
men climb Annapurna, a 24,493-foot 
mountain peak in the Himalayas. It 
is the story of splendid cooperation 
among men under circumstances 
that pushed their nerves, their stam- 
ina, and their minds to the outer 
limits. $5.00 


Small Arms of the World W. H. B. 
Smith. A one-volume weapons li- 
brary. To get all the information 
gathered in this one volume you 
would have to own about 100 manu- 
scripts. Over 900 pictures and over 
500 pages. $6.00 


The Navy Wife Ann Briscoe Pye & 
Nancy Shea. What she ought to 
know about the customs of the Serv- 
ice and the management of a Navy 
household. $3.50 


The Power of Positive Thinking Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Written with 
easily understood formulas for fore- 
stalling some of the bad breaks peo- 
ple think life has given them. Every 
chapter which deals with some as- 
pect of unhappiness and worry also 
contains some practical suggestions 
on how to effect a cure. $2.95 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 








The Marine Corps Association 
will pay $50 for color transparen- 
cies, and $25 for black-and- 
white photos suitable for use on 
the cover of the Marine Corps 
Gazette. Combat pictures of 
Marines in action are preferred, 
but good shots of training, ma- 
neuvers, or anything featuring 
Marines or a Marine Corps 
subject (including still life) will 
be considered. Vertical composi- 
tion is desired in all photos. Se- 
lection of pictures to be pub- 
lished will be made by the 
editors, and final acceptance will 
be dependent upon security re- 
view. Color transparencies ac- 
cepted will be returned after 
publication. Black-and-white 
prints accepted will be retained. 
Every effort will be made to re- 
turn all other material submit- 
ted; however, the publishers can- 
not be held responsible for any 
photographs lost or damaged. 
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Subscription Onder 
Please START (] or RENEW [) my 
subscription to the Gazette: 





NAME & RANK (PRINT) 











ADDRESS 
LJ yi bau SAVE $1.70 FROM NEWSSTAND PRICE $5 
[ ] 1 YEAR SAVE 60 CENTS FROM NEWSSTAND price $ 3.00 


1 ENCLOSE FULL PAYMENT 


Ci | 
[_] As a present or honorably discharged member of the Marine Corps or another U. S. 


armed service | am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment 
of my GAZETTE subscription. Please enroll me. 





THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP + BOX 106, M. C. S. © QUANTICO, VA 


Book Ondo 


My check or money order for $____ is 
enclosed for the following books: 
TITLE (PLEASE PRINT) PRICE *& 
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NAME G RANK (PRINT) 








ADDRESS 
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Members of the Marine Corps Association may deduct 15 per cent from the list price 
of any book in print. C.0.D.s can not be accepted. 


—_ 
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$2,000 in Prizes! 






A total of $2,000 in cash will be awarded for the best 
essayS on any subject in the field of amphibious warfare. 

In order to encourage and provide diversity of thought, es- 
says will be considered in three groups determined by the 
Status of the author as an active, inactive, or retired mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces, or as a civilian: Group I, Field Of- 
ficers and Civilians; Group II, Company Grade Officers; and 
Group III, Enlisted. A prize of $500 will be awarded the 
author of the best essay in each group. An additional $500 
prize will be awarded for the best essay of the three 
finalists. 

Irrespective of the award of the "Prizes," one or more 
essays may receive "Honorable Mention," if of sufficient 
merit to justify the award. Essays awarded "Honorable Men- 
tion" will receive such compensation as may be adjudged by 
the Editorial Board. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

(1) Essays awarded "Prize" or "Honorable Mention" are 
for publication in the Marine Corps Gazette. Essays not 
awarded a prize or honorable mention may be published at the 
discretion of the Editorial Board, and the authors of such 
essays will be compensated at the rate established for arti- 
cles not submitted in competition. 

(2) Essays should not exceed 5,000 words. 

(3) All essays must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
paper approximately 8%" x 11", and must be submitted in 
triplicate, each copy complete in itself and firmly bound 
together. 

(4) The name of the competitor shall not appear on the 
essay. Each essay heading must contain an identifying 
phrase consisting of the last five words of the essay, in 
addition to the title. This phrase shall appear: 

(a) On the title page of the essay 

(b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the 

name (rank and serial number, if any) of the com- 
petitor. 

(c) Above the name and address of the competitor, in- 

side the envelope containing this identication. 

The envelope containing the author's identification 
will not be opened until winning essays have been deter- 
mined. Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a 
large sealed envelope marked "Prize Essay Contest Group I, 
II, III" (as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine 
Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. 





(5) Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marine Corps Association, on or before 30 September 1955. 

(6) Awards will be made by ballot and without knowledge 
of the names of the competitors. 

(7) The attention of contestants is called to the fact 
that an essay must be original and should be analytical or 
interpretive. 


Marine Corps Association 










| GUIDED MISSILE TESTS AT SEA | 


Recently announced by the Navy, the Regulus guided missile is 
launched in a flight test at sea. Chance Vought Aircraft, builder of the 
famed Corsair and Cutlass fighters, initiated the Regulus design in 1947, 
first flew the missile in 1950, and is now beginning production. 


Chance Vought Aircraft 10:1: =f 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





